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The latest 
science: How 
they hunt, where 
they roam and 
how to get out 

of their way 











The new Power Mac” G4. Blazingly fast with dual 800MHz G4 processors, and featuring out 
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evolutionary iDVD software and SuperDrive* for creating and burning your own custom DVDs: 4 











IT SCREAMS UNPRETENTIOUS. 


WAIT, IS THAT PRETENTIOUS? 





A perforated leather-wrapped steering wheel. Two-tone seats 


Aluminum alloy wheels? The benefits of the new Camry 
Gallery Series, while plentiful, are also rather understated 


Much like the qualities of the people who drive them 
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A savage attack on an eight- 
year-old boy in Florida has 
stirred up ancient human 
fears. But scientists and 
researchers are shedding 
light on why sharks behave 
the way they do—why they 
bite, when they attack and 
what you can do to get out 
of their way 





TREND ALERT: Executive go-karting; ’80s action figures 

NOTEBOOK ean SPORT: Return of the King? 

JOEL STEIN signs up for TiVo The biggest decision of the year is the one Michael Jordan will 
MILESTONES make about coming back to the court 


IN DEPTH: The Hard Truth About 
Racial Profiling 





IMMIGRATION: No More Hiding? In one of the nation’s most heated 
The President floats a bold new plan: an amnesty for the debates, both police and minorities lay 
estimated 4.5 million Mexican illegals in the U.S. claim to victimhood 

Congress: The “extreme moderates” 





VIEWPOINT: Hailing While Black 
DIPLOMACY: Mr. Missile Defense Shelby Steele on debating 


Bush tests his grand scheme in Europe 
TIME/CNN Poll: How’s W. doing? 
MYSTERY: The Supporting Cast 
How the Levy family is keeping the heat on Gary Condit 
Viewpoint: James Poniewozik on Dan Rather and herd mentality 


racism and defending ideologies 












THE ART TRADE: Theft, illicit sales, poverty and war 
Sa are robbing Africa of its rich cultural heritage 

; CINEMA: Teens as they really are, poor things, in 
the smartly strange comedy Ghost World 
MUSIC: Aaliyah, the R.-and-B. star, steps into the 
spotlight with movie roles and a hot CD 


GLOBALIZATION: Death in Genoa 
The violence that flared at the G-8 
summit was expected. But even one 
fatality is one too many 


Onnwe YON? 


YOUR TECHNOLOGY: Chris Taylor on spamming 3 
YOUR FAMILY: W. Bruce Cameron on freshmen z 


AVIATION: Too Good to Be True? MONEY IN MOTION: Daniel Kadlec on John Mack 


JetBlue wants to be the next great airline. 
Does it stand a chance? 


PEOPLE: Cruise meets Cruz; Brad and Jennifer sue E 
APPRECIATION: Margaret Carlson on Katharine Graham 


COVER steiner hu. by Stuart Westmorland—Stone. inset: aw ee Marc Hauser 
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Go-Karting for Executives 
TREND High-performance karts are replacing golf on corporate outings 


HOW IT STARTED Popular in Europe, they were brought to the U.S. by 
Swedish driver Stefan Johansson, who opened a track in Indianapolis 


JUDGMENT CALL In the age of NASCAR, it 


RES SQUEAL. ENGINES REV. 
No, it’s not NASCAR or 
Indy. It’s the sound of a 
new generation of high- 
performance go-karts, which 
are gaining popularity as an al- 
ternative to golf and tennis at 
those spirit-building corporate 
outings. At F] Boston, one of the 
nation’s classiest tracks, compa- 
nies are shelling out an average of 
$15,000 to $20,000 to hold sales 
meetings at the 106,000-sq.-ft. 
two-track facility with full confer- 
ence amenities. “Everybody has 
been to too many cocktail par- 
ties and golf outings,” says own- 
er Richard J. Valentine. 
But don’t be fooled by their 
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Education Secretary 


artists.” 





Clarence Stone. 
challenges facing 
inner-city educators 
in school districts 
across America.” 


CD Fingerprints by 
Larry Carlton. “One of 
my favorite jazz 


should have a decent ride 


name and appearance. At 2 in. 
off the ground and with a top 
speed of 40 m.p.h., these karts 
are a far cry from the bumpy 
rides of youth. Drivers need con- 
centration and nerve as well as 
helmets, race gear and instruc- 
tions. “These things drive and 
feel very much like a race car,” 
says Tim Sernett, a former 
race-car driver and part owner 
of ProKart Indoors in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. That thrill has 
captivated corporate America, 
say track operators, who ex- 
pect the number of tracks na- 
tionwide, now about 30, to 
double in the next three to five 
years. —By Sarah Sturmon Dale 












“The 


K Alexander 
and the Terrible, Horri- 
ble, No Good, Very Bad 
Day by Judith Viorst. 
“Children love it.” 
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WORLD EVENTS 





TREND Vintage TV superheroes are big 
sellers in toy stores again 


HOW IT STARTED After prices on eBay rose for 
old models, toymakers created exact replicas 


JUDGMENT CALL Even kids get bored with 


Pokémon after a while Df ¥ 
ids may not watch them on TV 


anymore, 
but vintage superheroes from the '80s, like Voltron, 
He-Man and the Transformers, are hot items in toy 
stores once again. They have been popular for years 
on eBay, where nostalgic adults buy boxed He-Man fig- 
ures for $60 or a complete Optimus Prime, the truck 
leader of the Transformers’ Autobot heroes, for upwards 
of $150—eight times its original value. Sooner or later 
the toymakers had to notice and start making the items 
again. Trendmaster’s mini-replica of the robot Voltron 
($29.99) has completely sold out since its release in 
1999, and each of the first 12 Masters of 
the Universe—including He-Man, Man-at- 
Arms and the evil Skeletor ($10-$25 
== each)—has all but disappeared from the 
= shelves of J.C. Penney and Toys “R” Us 
since Mattel re-released them. De- 
mand in the U.S. for replicas of 
Transformers, among them 
* the upstart Hot Rod ($45) 
and the diabolical pistol 
Megatron ($90- 
“=” $110), has prompted 
“ importers to buy them 
off the shelves in Honshu 
and sell them to retail stores in U.S. 
malls. Takara, their maker, will be 
unleashing more in August, including 
Transformer F-15 Starscream and 
ambulance Ratchet. A new line of 
He-Man replicas is due to arrive 
in stores in October, and Hasbro is 
considering a direct U.S. release of 
Transformer replicas for next 
, year. Who says superheroes don't 
live forever? —By Beau Briese 
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. Democratic Senator = 
actor and singer OOK April 1865: The . 
BOOK Ghost Light by Month That Saved — g 
Frank Rich. “What's America by Jay Winik. : 
interesting is that Statesmanship $ 
you get a lot of infor- pe esogper aay ; 
mation about the - : : 
theater, but there's could heal the nation : 
also a great story.” then, we cantoday.” = 
MOVIE Unstru: OVIE Gladiator ; 
) Heroes da vey “Imagine what 2 

impressed by Diane psig pha aiggg 
Keaton’s directing.” Sisedne si i 
CD The Fred Astaire ; z 
TV The West Wing : 
Story (with Oscar - > 
Peterson) “One of my Regr marae too : 
favorite albums.” good to be true. : 
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Don’t wait 

until someone 
says, “your money 
or your life,” 

to remember 
they are two 
separate things. 


What are your priorities? We have Cl t \ 
the tools to help you live them. 


Live richly.” 


www.citi.com 
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Americans at the Top of Their Game 
ééJulia Roberts is our best movie 
star? Not so long as Meryl Streep, 
Glenn Close, Kathleen Turner and 
Winona Ryder are breathing!7? 


SHELDON L. GREEN 
Cleveland, Ohio 





RIGHT ON TO TIME FOR NAMING SLEATER- 
Kinney America’s best rock band [AMER- 
1ca’s BEST, ARTISTS & ENTERTAINERS, 
July 9]. Not best girl band, not best band 
you've never heard of, not best indepen- 
dent band, but best band! I hope this is 
an indication of the future of music. 
SARAH STOLLAK 
Lansing, Mich. 


THE SELECTION OF FLAVOR-OF-THE- 
month Ang Lee as best American film di- 
rector had more to do with hype and fash- 
ion than artistry or achievement. How 
could Lee be chosen over a far more ac- 
complished filmmaker like Robert Alt- 
man? He continues to create works of pas- 
sion and originality at an age (76) when 
most directors are far past their prime. His 
influence can be felt in the most exciting 
films of recent years, and he has worked in 
just about every film genre known to man. 
In a field of imitators, Altman is an inno- 
vator—one of the best America has. 
Jim HEMPHILL 
Los Angeles 


I'VE BEEN AN ADMIRER OF SALLY MANN’S 
photography since I was introduced to it 
as a student. A few months ago, my hus- 
band and I took a trip to her hometown 
in Virginia. Not only did we meet the 
most delightful people there, but I was 
able to see some of Mann’s surroundings 
and inspirations. I now own all her 
books, and through the help of a super- 
nice bookstore owner, they are auto- 
graphed by Mann! I treasure them. 
Dora SUMMA 
New York City 


HIGHLIGHTING AMERICA’S MOST PROLIFIC 
and successful artists and entertainers is 
certainly a formidable task. Your cate- 
gories, however, were not comprehen- 
sive. You completely disregarded our 
dancers. I’m sure you could have found 





an abundance of talent. Dancers, like the 

other artists in your feature, are enliven- 

ing traditional art forms with creativity, 
innovation and freshness. 

SARAH C, HALZACK 

Suffield, Conn. 


BEST MOVIE STAR, BEST TV HOST AND BEST 





comedian? Come on! TIME is bent on re- | 


ducing American popular culture to 
nothing but adolescent pap! 
PJ. PESCE 
Los Angeles 


>> Our first installment of America’s Best 
brought out the worst in many of you. By 
far the cruelest cut came from a Boulder, 
Colo., man who griped, “You wouldn't even 
know the best Chinese restaurant within 
two blocks of your office!” 


Leave Microsoft Alone! 


THE MICROSOFT RULING LAST WEEK WAS 
a temporary victory for the software giant 
but a great loss for capitalism and free- 
dom [BusInEss, July 9}. Microsoft wins, 
obviously, because it does not have to 
break up its company at government 
gunpoint. Butit’s sobering that Microsoft 
ever faced such a threat in the first place. 
Now it’s time to recognize that the very 
arbitrary foundations of antitrust law are 
a disgrace and should be repealed. 
MICHAEL J. HURD 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Milosevic's Joust with Justice 

DISPUTING MY VIEW THAT THE TRANSFER 
of Slobodan Milosevic to the Interna- 
tional War Crimes Tribunal in the Hague 
was a momentous event for internation- 
al justice, Charles Krauthammer argues 
that Western political and economic 
leverage is the real champion of an “ille- 
gal” transfer that “threatens to destabi- 














lize Serbia” [ViewPoInT, July 9]. While it 
is fortunate that no global police force 
exists, the enforcement tools for interna- 
tional justice indeed are political and 
economic pressure. These have been ap- 
plied for years to assist a legitimate war- 
crimes tribunal whose indictments mer- 
it enforcement. Fear of turmoil usually 
precedes justice. Over time, Milosevic’ 
joust with international justice will un- 
dergird Serbia’s emerging democracy. 
Davin J. SCHEFFER 
U.S. Institute of Peace 
Washington 


Finger-Picking Good 
AT THE RISK OF SOUNDING LIKE A CRY- 
baby, I feel the short item on Chet Atkins 
was an insult [MILESTONES, July 9]. You 
made him sound like some unknown guy 
who was just sitting on a curb hummin’ 
and strummin. In fact, Atkins was prob- 
ably the best guitarist the U.S. has ever 
produced. As a guitarist for more than 40 
years, I have listened to everyone from 
Andrés Segovia to Jimi Hendrix, and the 
only other guitarist I would put in Atkins’ 
class is Segovia. There is a huge group of 
people over 50 who have heard some real 
talent in the past years. How about an in- 
depth article on “Mr. Guitar”? He didn’t 

get that name by accident. 
PAUL PUGLIESE 
Long Branch, N.J. 
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VERBATIM 


é4Which one of my children 
would you kill? 77 

JOHN BORDEN, 
father of nine-month-old twins 
adopted as embryos, to a 
congressional committee 
arguing against using embryos 
for stem-cell research 


440m having a great time 

being Pres— being a Senator 
from New York. 77 

HILLARY CLINTON, 
caught in a Freudian denial, 
when asked after a speech at the 
National Press Club if she 
planned to run for President 


441 believe the minke whale is 
a cockroach in the oceans. 7) 
MASEYUKU KOMATSU, 


Japanese fisheries official, 
defending Japan’s catch of 500 
whales a year for “research”; 
others said later that he meant 
minke were fast and fertile 


{4They got the willies, 
they got the buckwheats, 
their knees wobbled, and we 
gave it up. 7 
DAN RATHER, 
on CBS producers’ insistence that 
he end his two-month refusal 
to do a story on the Chandra 
Levy case, which he maintains 
is just a missing-person story 





BALANCING ACT Russian President Vladimir Putin is trying to play ball with two 


big teams—China and the U.S. After signing a “friendship and cooperation” treaty 


with China, he turned his attentions on President Bush at the Genoa summit 


Al \ ’ Pi an oO 
i ee ee 
RUSH LIMBAUGH 
Power surge: mega-dittos, mega- 
dollars, with eight-year, $250 mil 
contract. Still radio's big man 


SENATOR BILL FRIST 

G.O.P. lawmaker-doctor takes 
lead in crafting deal on stem-cell 
research. Will George follow? 


U.S. MARSHALS 

They finally get their man. Ira 

© Einhorn, Philly fugitive on the 
\ lam since '81, shipped home 
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DICK CHENEY 
Power snafus.Wants Navy to pay 
electric bill; Dems want to shine 
light on his energy panel 


OTIS 
Pastor who alleged daughter's 
affair with Condit recants. Sin: 
Filling tabloids in vain 

FBI 

Loads of G-man laptops and 


guns found missing. One more 
headache for incoming chief 
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Fallout from a 
Research Tragedy 


| a FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
dealt a blow to Johns Hop- 
kins University last week 
when it suspended human- 
research trials there following 
the death of Ellen Roche, a vol- 
unteer in a Hopkins asthma 
study. While the move had dra- 
matic public-relations value, it 
left many in the medical com- 
munity confused over how the 
government is regulating such 
research. 

Roche volunteered for a 
trial in which she took hexa- 
methonium, a compound not 
currently approved by the FDA 
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for use in humans. In these cas- 


When the Good Get Going, the Going Gets Tough 


Ax UNFORESEEN FACTOR MAY EXACERBATE THE ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN CONFLICT: MIGRA- 
tion out of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. Jordanian officials reckon at least 100,000 
Palestinians have left the West Bank to work illegally in their country since the intifadeh 
began. (Israeli sources put the number at about 50,000.) An additional 40,000 Palestini- 
ans have fled for the U.S., South America and Egypt. In a population of 3 million under 
Yasser Arafat’s Palestinian Authority, that’s a sizable flight, with sizable consequences. 
Those who leave tend to worry more about making a living than about politics; it’s the hard- 
liners who stay. The same is true for Israeli settlers. Some of them, motivated by ideolo- 
gy or religious fervor, will never leave. But hundreds of families who moved to the settle- 
ments for cheaper apartments and government subsidies have already fled, and more 
would do so if the value of their homes had not collapsed. 


Josh Tyrangiel 





Roche's death led to sanctions against Johns Hopkins 


es, the FDA requires that re- 
searchers obtain the agency's 
approval before administering 
such compounds. But because 
of the huge number of academ- 
ic trials and the accompanying 
paperwork, the FDA had got 
into the habit of quietly dis- 


Jamil Hamad/Amman and Aharon Klein/Jerusalem 


TANO IN A WORLO 
RE ARE THE RULERS 
ANO MAN 15 THe OBSECT OF MOR OPS 


TO 
CAN 


STARRING: NIA PEEP 


10 


, DENIS LEERY, 


—Reported by Matt Rees and 


couraging universities from ap- 
plying for approval, assuming 
that safety issues could be dealt 
with by the universities. Then, 
in 1999, the feds abruptly 
cracked down, stopping hu- 
man research at Duke Univer- 
sity Medical Center, One 


‘WHAT KINO OF SICK, 


TWISTED SOCIETY 
WOULD $PY UPON 


ET 
OFF ME, 


YOU DAMNED, DIRTY TAPER! 


Cultural Jet Lag for TIME 


infraction they cited: the im- 
proper recording of minutes of 
a meeting. Frustrated critics 
say what is needed is a 
regulatory middle ground. 
Hopkins officials note that 
hexamethonium was ap- 
proved in the 1950s for treat- 
ing high blood pressure, and 
was pulled only when other 
drugs proved more effective. 
“The decision to go ahead was 
based on the fact that this was 
not a new _ investigational 
drug,” says Dr. Edward 
Miller, dean and CEo of Johns 
Hopkins Medicine. “On simi- 
lar compounds, the FDA had 
ruled that their approval was 


not needed.” Doctors, heal 
thyselves. —Reported by 
Alice Park 








DIAZ.- MUSIC BY: SNOOP DOGG- DEDICATED To: ALAN FUNT [RATED: VHS-13 | 











































The Diplomats of Rock 


ambassadors are often its traveling rock stars. With Madonna launching the U.S. 


New MIND THOSE WORLD LEADERS MEETING IN GENOA. THE GLOBE’S MOST POTENT 


portion of her Drowned World tour after a five-city European swing, Notebook 
looks at how rock’s headliners are promoting—and pummeling—international harmony. 
| I ) 


MADONNA On her 
new tour, the rock 
provocateur shows 
a film that depicts 
her as a battered 
woman. Some 
feminists have 
objected. In 
London, M cried, 
“God save the 
Queen!" but drew 
catcalls for her high 
ticket prices. For 
£85, a British 
paper quipped, 
“you'd expect her 
to lap-dance for 
you privately.” 


1. Rep. Jim Kolbe's 


Legal Tender 
Modernization Act 
would: 

a) create long- 


lasting Lycra bucks 


b) eliminate the 
penny 

c) put Pikachu on 
the $13 bill 

d) print prefolded 
bills for more 
efficient g-string 
tipping 


U2 The tireless 
rockers and 
advocates for the 
Third World made a 
brief stop on tour to 
commend French 
Prime Minister 
Lionel Jospin on the 
debt relief France 
has offered poor 
countries and to ask 
France to “finish 
what we have 
Started.” The group 
is also pushing gun 
control in its show, 
with a film mocking 
Chariton Heston. 





FABIO MUZZI~AP 
: : 


USHER Prince Azim, 
son of the Sultan of 
Brunei, attended one 
of the shows on the 
singer's European 
tour and, according 
to a report, proffered 
the R.-and-B. sex 
symbol $250,000 
worth of gifts. 
Usher's publicist 
wouldn't comment 
on the gifts story, but 
confirmed that the 
prince and the rock 
star met ata 
concert. Any talk of 
oil prices? 


\ 2. First Lady Laura 


Bush is smiling 
because: 

a) she's pretending 
to prop up Pisa’s 
leaning tower 

b) the Washington 
Monument never 
lets her do this in 
public 

c) she thought, “To 
my daughter 
Jenna, this tower 
isn't leaning at all!” 


EMINEM Australia 
granted the bard of 
spousal abuse a visa 
to perform this week, 
but Immigration 
Minister Philip 
Ruddock says the 
rapper was warned 
that it “carried with it 
a responsibility of 
respect for our 
multicultural society 
and values and the 
need to avoid 
vilifying or inciting 
discord." Is there an 
instrumental version 
of Kim? 


3. Donald Trump 
will call his planned 
world’s tallest 
building: 

a) the Overcom- 
pensation Tower 
b) Loogie Center 
c) Trump Tower 
Chicago 

d) the Model- 
Nailin’ Suites 

e) Trumpy 
McTrumperson’s 
Trump Trump 
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21 Number of websites 
nominated for a Webby 





Award last year, out of 135, 
_ that have since gone out of business 


é 555 Number of Web commercial sites 
athat have died since last year’s Webbys 


35 Limit on the 


number of words 


allowed in a Webby acceptance speech, 
as one winner demonstrated in his 


address last week to a presenter from 
: “Sam Donaldson, 


ABCNews.com 


dude, gnarly toupee.” 


es: New York 








Ask Greta 


a The Fst has 
® assigned the 


Chandra Levy case to 
its major-crimes unit. 


Is it possible to 


prosecute a homicide without a body? 


» Yes, but it’s a lot harder. Recent 
= cases, like the conviction of grifters 
Kenneth and Sante Kimes for killing 
New York City widow Irene Silverman, 


have involved circumstantial evidence. 
But you also need to show where a 
crime is likely to have occurred—a 
problem in the Levy case. The putative 
crime could have happened in D.C., 
Maryland or Virginia. Which state 


could prove a crime occurred there? 


Greta Van Susteren is host of CNN’s The Point 


4. Jails in Genoa, 
Italy, were emptied 
because: 

a) of the signora- 
goosing amnesty 
program 

b) they needed 
space for protesters 
c) Prime Minister 
candidates needed 
time to campaign 
d) the stench of 
imprisoned Italian 
men—mama mia! 


5. New |OC 

president Jacques 

Rogge's nickname 

is: 

a) the Javelin Pirate 

b) Mr. Clean 

c) the Belgian 

Waffler 

d) Dr. Blooddope 

e) Ol’ Bribey 

f) Shoeless Jacques 
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A TiVo into Your Soul 


HERE ARE NO WARNINGS ON THE PACKAGE. NO “THIS | forward and stopped only on the cleavage shots. /Muy bueno! 

product will open a window into your soul that you Still, when I looked at the list of shows it planned to tape 

aren’t ready to see.” The box doesn’t say anything | for me in the future, I was creeped out. TiVo thought I would 

about all the wires you have to hook up, either, but the | enjoy Boy Meets World, Moesha and an Olsen twins movie 

soul-window thing, that was the real problem. TiVo, | called To Grandmother's House We Go. I spent my entire Sun- 

the most advanced machine for taping TV shows, | day afternoon using the special thumbs-up, thumbs-down 
lures you in by masquerading as the vcr you've always dreamed | button to try and set it straight. I gave thumbs-down to figure 
of: it lets you program by a show’s name instead of the time | skating, Hollywood Squares, Judge Judy and The View. Yet 
it’s on and remembers to record your favorite programs every when I came back from getting the laun- 
week. But its real mission is to expose you—by taking upon it- dry, I caught it taping another Boy Meets 
self the task of taping things it thinks you World. I went into a clicking rage, giving 
will like. It supposedly makes these de- thumbs up to hockey games, The Man 
cisions by finding out what people Show, Real Sex, Sex Bytes and any oth- 
who record the same shows as you do er show with the word sex in it. I was 
also like, but I’m pretty sure it just relieved to see Friends drop to No. 17 
talks to your ex-girlfriends. on TiVo’s list of suggestions, while 

I bought my TiVo because my ed- The Jerk was now at the top. 

itor keeps scheduling meetings during The next night I came home to 
that soap opera with Timmy the Living find that for some reason, my TiVo 
Doll. But when I programmed it for the now thought I was a stoner, perhaps 
first time after coming home one Satur- because of the three thumbs ups I 
day night—the last I would ever spend gave to The Jerk. It was planning to tape 
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outside my apartment—I decided to try to not only The Secret Life of Ants but also a 
impress it, so I'd get pooled with the smart documentary about termite mounds and a 
people. I asked it to tape Meet the Press, Full Metal Jacket and | National Geographic Explorer about educating gorillas. I went 
some British sitcom called Keeping Up Appearances. through three bags of Tostitos during a termite special. 

But by the next morning, TiVo had also taped Married After several months, TiVo has finally learned who I am— 


with Children; Malibu, CA; El Chavo del Ocho; and Aqui | Elvis’ Girls! Girls! Girls! currently sits at No. 2 on the recom- 
Esta la Chilindrina. Not wanting to insult my new home | mended list—and I’ve learned alittle about myself. I do like Boy 
appliance, and not speaking any Spanish, I first watched | Meets World, especially the episodes about problems between 
Malibu, CA, which is about the zany antics of a group of | Corey and Topanga. If it took a machine to find that sensitive 
Baywatch-y teens. I'm sure there were similarly interesting | spot, it was worth the $249 lifetime fee. Plus it tapes movies on 
plot lines offered by El Chavo, but I used TiVo’s superfast- | Cinemax while I'm sleeping. That machine has no shame. 





HOLLYWOOD’S HIT FACTORY 
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“IT’S DOING HUGE BUSINESS IN JAPAN” With a few exceptions (Shrek), Hollywood's 
summer films have been letdowns at the box office. Unless you ask the studios: 





ATLANTIS: THE LOST EMPIRE 
HYPE Surefire hit, headed north of HYPE Disney's answer to Shrek. BOX 


$250 million in the U.S. BOX OFFICE SO OFFICE $22 mil. SPIN “Not every movie 
$190 mil. SPIN “We're right in line is going to hit $100 mil. It's right in line 
with corporate goals. We may surpass with our expectations.” —Viane 
ee ea 
nationally.” —Buena Vista's Chuck Viane ype Computer-animated blockbuster. 
BOX OFFICE $19 mil. SPIN “It's correct that 
HYPE Spielberg's next E.T, BOX OFFICE it did not live up to expectations. [But] the 
$71 mil. SPIN “On track to be aworldwide _film has had some very strong results in 
success, It’s had a record-setting three Hong Kong, the Philippines, Malaysia and 
weeks in Japan.” —Warner's Brad Ball Singapore.” —Columbia’s Blaise Noto 
Box office figures through July 18, 2001 
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SENTENCED. ROBERT DOWNEY JR., 35, 
oft-arrested, Oscar-nominated film ac- 
tor and Ally McBeal co-star; in Indio, 
Calif.; to a one-year, live-in drug treat- 
ment center and three years’ probation, 
after pleading no contest to possession 
of cocaine and being under the influ- 
ence. “This is not a gift of the court,” 
Judge Randall White told Downey. 
“This is going to be hard work.” 


SENTENCED. 
ARCHER, 61, former dep- 
uty chairman of Britain’s 
Tory party and best-selling 
novelist, to four years in 
prison; for perjury and 
obstruction of justice; in London. After 
asking friend Ted Francis to support a 
fake alibi to counter a newspaper's claim 
that he'd had an affair with a prostitute, 
Archer sued the Daily Star for libel and 
won. Justice Francis Potts called Arch- 





BWP MEDIAGETTY IMAGES 


er’s actions “the most serious offense of 


perjury I have experienced.” 


ELECTED. JACQUES ROGGE, 59, , 
as president of the Internation- 
al Olympic Committee; in | 
Moscow. A Belgian-born or- 
thopedic surgeon and former ,. 
three-time Olympian in 4~@ 
sailing, Rogge will oversee 
1.0.C. reform in light of the 
Salt Lake City bribery scan- 
dal. He said that he will try to 
reduce the influence of per- 
formance-enhancing drugs. 
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Long before hiking clothes became cool mall duds, 
TIME hailed the joys of the great outdoors. Even in 
1961, CAMPING was becoming chic and high tech: 


JEFFREY 


DIED. KATHARINE GRAHAM, 84, retired 
owner of Newsweek and the Washington 
Post, Beltway socialite and Pulitzer- 
prizewinning memoirist; of head in- 
juries in a fall; in Boise, Idaho. After tak- 
ing over the newspaper in 1963 following 
the death of her husband Philip, Graham 
guided the Post’s transformation into one 


| of the most powerful newspapers in the 
| country, joining the New York Times in 


its 1971 quest to publish the Pentagon pa- 
pers and overseeing her paper’s history- 
making pursuit of the Watergate scandal. 
(See Appreciation, page 64.) 


DIED. MIMI FARINA, 56, folk singer and 
sister of Joan Baez; of complications 
from lung cancer; in Mill Valley, Calif. 
An accomplished vocalist and fixture of 
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the ’60s folk scene, Farina 

founded Bread & Roses, 

an organization that en- 

listed well-known artists 

to perform in prisons, psy- 

chiatric facilities, senior 
centers and homes for abused children. 
A talented guitar player who began 
singing with her sister at age 14, she 
married Richard Farifa at 18 (novelist 
Thomas Pynchon was best man at their 
wedding) and recorded two albums 
with him before Richard died in a 
motorcycle accident in 1966. Their lives 
are chronicled in David Hajdu’s recent- 
ly published book, Positively 4th Street: 
The Lives and Times of Joan Baez, Bob 
Dylan, Mimi Baez Farina and Richard 
Farina. 
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“DIED. GUNTHER GEBEL-WILLIAMS, 
66, Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus 
animal trainer; of cancer; 
in Venice, Fla. Gebel- 
» Williams, the best-known 
=* animal trainer in the world, 

‘\, diminutive at 5 ft. 4 in., 
4 trained tigers and leopards to 


’ jump through flaming hoops and 


wrap their bodies around his neck. 


- Though a gifted trainer, he lost teeth 


and bore deep scars from the huge an- 
imals, with whom he performed in 
12,000 shows. When Kenny, one of his 
beloved panthers, died, his skin was 
preserved and displayed in Gebel- 
Williams’ living room. 








mosquito spray, and marched off together ... In 
most of the national parks, campers can find hot 


and cold water, city-style plumbing, cocktail lounges, 





automatic laundries, hairdressers, TV and enough 
electric power to light the city of Boise. Michigan 
authorities have already approved installation of 
additional electrical facilities to handle the in- 


Once the last refuge of the male—the one 
leisure activity in which he could be stubble-bearded 
and dirty—camping has been taken over by women. 
Actually most women couldn't care less for the mess creased load of electric frying pans and blankets, 
and comparative hardship of camping; as far as they but Wisconsin has called a halt. Says Forest and 
are concerned, the whole thing is strictly for the magpies. But like golf Aas tagsauicnasis Vein Voutligi: Wea hae ad atiina 
widows and fishing widows, they know they are licked unless they join provide sewer hookup facilities for some campers, but we're not going 
the menfolk, so they have revolted, picked up their sunglasses and to comply. We've gone as far as we're going.” —TIME, July 14, 1961 
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An estimated 4.5 
million Mexicans 
live in America 
illegally. Vicente 
Fox is asking —- 
GeorgeW.Bushto = = 
free them from the ) 


need C1) hide : Immigration is a shared priority 


DOWS 


By MICHAEL DUFFY 
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HE LAST TIME MEXICO TRIED INVADING THE U.S., IN 1916, PANCHO VILLA 

led a doomed horseback adventure that was quickly snuffed out by Un- 

cle Sam. So you had to admire the stealthy 21st century raid Mexico 

launched last week: the way the invaders all wore business suits, the 

way they struck one by one at inland targets like Detroit, Chicago and 

Milwaukee, the fact that they came not to conquer but to lobby—and 
all with the tacit encouragement of the American President. As the Mexican 
Foreign Minister and three of his country’s leading Senators traveled the U.S. 
recruiting allies, it fell to Mexican President Vicente Fox to disclose what he 
and George W. Bush have been discussing in secret for months: the most 
sweeping change in U.S.-Mexican relations in nearly a century and the biggest 
overhaul of federal immigration law in 15 years. By the time Fox and Bush meet 
in the first week of September, they hope to have worked out the details of a 
graduated amnesty program for millions of Mexicans who are living illegally in 
the U.S. “It’s time to get real,” Fox said last week in Milwaukee to the annual 
convention of the National Council of La Raza, a Hispanic civil rights group. 
“The time has come for us to turn migration from a source of friction into a 
shared responsibility that is mutually beneficial” 

Nearly 10 years after NAFTA wiped out virtually all trade barriers between 
Tiem Os MerTie MAY (coe coMmentcMiilecim@ccratltclcce@ Creel Meeyritiierel nme mei tem ble) ce(cl mets 
people. Mexicans who want to move to the U.S. find a door that’s been dead- 
bolted—but cheesed with countless tiny holes. About 400,000 Mexicans cross 





t ‘" ms From New York to California, Mexican immigrants work in low-wage jobs 
> most Americans won't touch. Is it time to recognize this valuable work force? 


>. Photographs for TIME by Rodolfo Valtierra, Ana Patino—SIPA and John Annerino—TIMEPIX = 15 





















over every morning to shop or visit; yet 
they cannot work or stay more than a few 
days. Several thousand try to sneak across 
each night, but most are caught by the bor- 
der patrol; those who make it disappear 
into the underground economy. A tiny 
number apply for visas to live and work in 
America legally, but most are rejected. U.S. 
policy treats Mexican immigrants the same 
way it treats people from everywhere else: 
get in line—unless you have connections or 
unique skills. Fox and Bush want to change 
that arrangement and recognize the spe- 
cial relationship between neighbors, start- 
ing with a plan to legalize most of the Mex- 
icans who are already in the U.S. 

That’s a tribute to Bush’s willingness 
to take on his party’s anti-immigration 
wing—and to the reality of two entwined 
economies. In the past 15 years, entire sec- 
tors of American business have become de- 
pendent on low-wage illegal laborers to 
wash dishes, pour foundations, plant impa- 
tiens and butcher cattle. And the exodus has 
had a stranger impact south of the border: 
rural Mexico has hollowed out so dramati- 
cally that many villages are void of men and 
the agrarian economy is failing. But the 
workers up north are sending so much mon- 
ey back home—$8 billion a year by most es- 
timates—that these “remittances” are now 
the fourth largest source of income. Both 
governments pretend that 3 million illegal 
Mexicans live in the States; both know the 
real number is closer to 4.5 million. And so 
for the past several months, lawyers and 
diplomats from both sides have been trying 
to hammer out a new deal. The talks began 
after Fox played host to Bush at his ranch in 
San Cristobal in February. 

The plan would take three giant steps. 
First, it would pave a road toward legal sta- 
tus for Mexicans who are already living and 


REINVENTING 
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Vicente Fox wants the whole 
enchilada, but George W. Bush 
must decide how much to give. 
Fox wants amnesty for all 
illegal Mexican immigrants 
and a new guest-worker 
program. Pressure from 
Republicans could force 
a more limited solution 
or none. More than half 
the U.S.’s estimated 9 
million illegals are Mexican 


Latin 
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working in the U.S. Despite 
its name, “amnesty” for aliens 
has never been as simple as it 
is for draft dodgers or tax 
evaders. It isn’t quick or easy; 
immigrants must earn it the 
old-fashioned way, through 
months and sometimes years 
of waiting and working. Both 
sides envision a new system 
in which Mexicans would 
spend several years in the 
amnesty program before get- 
ting their green cards, Even- 
tually, that would allow mil- 
lions of people to stop living in the shadows. 
The second step is arcane but crucial: 
remove Mexico and Canada from the annu- 
al U.S. ceiling on immigration. Today Mexi- 
cans and Canadians have to stand in line with 
all other immigrants when applying to work 
in the States legally—and usually come up 
short. The U.S. granted more than 100,000 
work visas to foreigners in 2000; only 4,480 
went to Mexicans. Bush and Fox believe 
that with Europe integrating and China 
becoming more competitive, the Americas 
can’t afford such inflexibility anymore. 
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HE THIRD AND PERHAPS MOST CON- 
troversial part of the plan is a pro- 
posal to revise the U.S. “guest- 
worker” program and allow as 
many as 300,000 Mexicans to work 
in industries like meat packing, 
construction and landscaping—and then re- 
turn home. That’s a sweetener for Republi- 
cans, whose financial backers favor such 
programs. Democrats say guest-worker 
plans are an invitation to exploit foreign 
workers and keep them in low-paid, 
nonunion jobs. “No one,” says Mark Ander- 


son of the food and allied service trade | 


AMNESTY 
THE PLAN 


Fox and Bush are talking about giving legal 
status to the estimated 4.5 million Mexican 


illegals currently working in the U.S., allowing 
them to apply to be citizens or guest workers. 


THE UPSIDE 






THE DOWNSIDE 


in 1986) have led to a flood of new 
immigrants trying to qualify. Democrats 


question giving legal status only to Mexicans. 
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Mexican workers who already make up a key 
part of the American economy would enjoy full 





Previous amnesty attempts (Reagan tried one 


Mexican Foreign Minister Jorge G. Castaneda, 


one of the amnesty plan's architects, courting union support 


union, “wants to use the real words for 
guest workers—indentured servitude.” 
Labor unions and Democrats are sure to 
fight any guest-worker arrangement that 
lacks full labor protections, and Mexican of- 
ficials have taken the unusual step of allying 
themselves with U.S. labor on this issue—the 
only true daylight between the Bush and Fox 
positions. But the Mexican officials are keep- 
ing their eyes on the prize: everywhere they 
went during their American road show last 
week, they made it clear that without a gen- 
eral amnesty program of some kind, there 
could be no guest-worker arrangement. “Al- 
low me to put it in a more colorful or collo- 
quial way,” said Foreign Minister Jorge G. 
Castaneda, one of the plan’s chief architects. 
“It’s either the whole enchilada or nothing.” 

The proposed changes would basically 
decriminalize migration from Mexico, so it 
is reasonable to ask whether the Fox-Bush 
plan would unleash a mighty tide of new 
immigration. That’s what happened dur- 
ing the last amnesty, in 1986, Fox’s goal is 
to make Mexico more like Canada: an eco- 
nomically healthy neighbor whose citizens 
aren’t eager to leave. In the short term, he’s 
shipping excess workers abroad, where 


GUEST WORKERS 







Fox's proposal would create a new class of 


immigrants, protected by labor laws, to work in 
industries. The immigrants can trave! 


low-wage 
back to Mexico or seek permanent legal status. 





Fox believes more Mexicans would return 
home seasonally, provided they can re-enter 
the U.S. And unions like the AFL-CIO are 

looking to protect laborers’ rights. 


Some proponents, like Senator Phil Gramm, 
question letting current illegals 


and want to limit the totals. And Tom Daschle 


asks, What about non-Mexican immigrants? 








they can earn money and send it home. In 
the long run, he’s praying that the cash cre- 
ates new jobs so people don’t have to mi- 
grate. Over time, he said last week, “more 
of Mexico’s sons and daughters will be able 
to fulfill their dreams by staying home.” 
Remaking immigration law would also 
fulfill a dream of sorts for Bush. Raised in a 
border state, he has spoken sympathetically 
about the dangers illegal migrants face and 
the economic imperative that drives them. 
He also knows that while it will be years be- 
fore they become voters, their friends and 
relatives are among the 35 million Hispanic 
Americans who are watching him carefully. 
“This is a critical opportunity for Bush,” said 
La Raza vice president Cecilia Munoz. 
Bush will score points among Hispanics 
for staring down his party’s xenophobic 
wing. He knows that to grow, his party must 
change course on immigration. To be re- 
elected in an increasingly Latino America, 
he needs to win more of the Hispanic vote 
than the 35% he collected in 2000. And the 
party shows signs of changing. Republicans 
such as Pete Wilson and Pat Buchanan, who 
staked their political careers on opposition to 
immigration, no longer have those careers. 
Senate minority leader Trent Lott balked at 
the amnesty plan when he first heard about 
it last Sunday, then dialed back his criticism 
a day later. But Bush is playing it safe. After 
the White House floated the proposal last 
week, it signaled that it might water down 
the details before September. Meanwhile, 
because the new amnesty plan is for Mexi- 
cans only, Democrats are sure to argue that 
the same rights and privileges should be ex- 
tended to Salvadorans, Hondurans and 
Guatemalans. That could slow the reforms 
down—and force Americans to decide how 
special they want this special relationship 
to be. —With reporting by Peter Katel/Mexico City 


STATUS QUO 


Conservatives say, Go slow. Add more security 

to the border while speeding up the citizenship- 
application process and easing restrictions for 
illegal immigrants already here. 


Keeps the conservative wing of Bush's party 
happy—Senate G.0.P. leader Trent Lott and 
others were riled by the amnesty trial balloon 
the White House floated last week. 


A tighter border has led to more Mexicans 
dying while crossing at increasingly remote 
desert stretches—and current illegals would 
gain no new protections. —By Mitch Frank 
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VINCENT J. MUS! FOR TIME 


HE MODERATES 


has aggressively pushed the campaign-finance bill 


RAISING A RUCKUS IN THE HOUSE 


s$ there an insurrection brewing in the 

House? George W. Bush thought he 

could count on his friends there; he 

thought the place he'd have trouble 
keeping Republicans together was the 
evenly divided Senate, where moderates 
of his party seemed prone to side with 
Democrats to thwart legislation he wants. 
It seemed a safe bet that House G.O.P. 
leaders would be able to keep Republican 
Congressmen in line and steamroller his 
bills through that chamber. 

But nothing's easy anymore. Two 
weeks ago, 19 moderate Republican 
Congressmen gave House Speaker Dennis 
Hastert a procedural slap in the face, 
voting against a rule his lieutenants had 
crafted to consider campaign-finance 
reform on the floor. The mods complained 
the rule made it harder to pass the 
measure. Last week more than half a 
dozen mods threatened another 
procedural challenge to sink Bush's faith- 
based initiative, which gives religious 
charities a larger role in government social 
programs. The bill finally passed 233 to 
198, but only after the G.O.P. rebels were 
assured by their leaders that a provision 
they think discriminates against minorities 
would be watered down. This week G.O.P. 
moderates will be a key swing vote in the 
patients’ bill of rights House Democrats 
want to pass. Some have also warmed Bush 
they will battle him if he tries to cut federal 
funds for stem-cell research. You can now 
call them the “extreme moderates,” says 
one of their leaders, Amo Houghton of New 
York, who three years ago organized the 
Republican Main Street Partnership, a 
coalition of about 50 House G.0.P. centrists 
who have been making the recent trouble. 

The mods are a loosely organized 
group of mainly Northeast and Midwest 
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New York’s 
Houghton, 
above, and 
lowa’s Ganske 


G.0.P, Representatives who don't always 
speak with one voice. Most of the time they 
like to stay below the radar, working behind 
closed doors to form shifting alliances and 
hatch compromises. But lately, many have 
begun flexing their muscles and 
challenging Bush head-on. Connecticut's 
Chris Shays, for example, has been 
aggressively pushing the campaign- 
finance-reform bill that Bush opposes. 
Greg Ganske of lowa is a key Republican 
sponsor of the Democrats’ patients’ bill of 
rights that Bush can't stand. 

Why are House mods becoming 
rambunctious? “They're getting 
McCainized,” gripes a senior G.O.P. aide. 
Republican Senator John McCain, by 
forcing party leaders to deal with him on 
campaign reform, has shown “how one 
person can screw everything up to get his 
way. So they think they can act like that 
too,” the aide says. But moderates are also 
frustrated that they “haven't been at the 
table” when the House's conservative 
G.0.P. leaders craft bills, says 
Representative Marge Roukema, a New 
Jersey Republican. “We're always brought 
in at the end and dragged along.” The mods 
believe their point of view “is shared by the 
vast majority of this country's voters," says 
Delaware G.0.P. Representative Mike 
Castle. Bush campaigned as a centrist but 
has veered right since taking office, Castle 
Says, So moderates are now trying to pull 
him back “into the middie.” 

Can they succeed? With Republicans 
holding a mere six-seat edge in the House, 
Hastert realizes he must pay attention. So 
does Bush, who's having top aides meet 
with the Main Street Republicans this 
week. The House mods aren't running the 
show, but they're getting closer to the 
table. —By Douglas Waller/Washington 
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ON THE ROAD 


Pushing missile defense in Europe, Bush 


NAT I 


A SALESMAN 
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By JOHANNA MCGEARY 
ONY BLAIR WAS DOING HIS LOYAL BEST 
to stick up for a new American Presi- 
dent. George W. Bush sat with the 
British Prime Minister at his country 
house last Thursday afternoon, chew- 
ing over Bush’s determination to builda U.S. 
missile shield. The President was pressing to 
take the Atlantic alliance and the world in a 


brave new direction, moving from an era of 


treaties and verification to one of ... well, 
Blair didn’t know what. He wanted a few de- 
tails to play against the angst felt by his Eu- 
ropean confreres. “What do you want me to 
support?” he asked. “What are you propos- 


ing?” Speaking to the press just after the 
meeting, Bush hunched his shoulders and 
zeroed in on his dilemma. “ 
knowledged, 


It’s hard,” he ac- 
“for any country to commit to 
vague notions.” 

Exactly. Nev- 
ertheless, the 
Bush Ad- 













ministration was loudly warning last week 
that national missile defense is virtually a 
fait accompli, It’s coming, whatever it is. 
But what's the rush? Of all the priorities 
the President could be spending his politi- 
cal capital and the country’s resources on, 
exactly why has he chosen to make missile 
defense so urgent? There’s no public clam- 


or for it; no one knows if it works; most of 


America’s friends and rivals hate it; and the 
incoming rogue ICBMs it is supposed to 
obliterate don’t yet exist. But Bush’s insis- 
tence on deploying a Son of Star Wars 
a.s.a.p. formed the edgy subtext of his meet- 
ings with European leaders in Genoa and 
the top talking point for his second sitdown 
with Russian President Vladimir Putin. 
Bush is in love with the idea. Installing a 
missile shield—making it the keystone of a vi- 
sionary strategic architecture—is his greatest 
faith-based initiative. The Administration in- 
tends to “explain” its plan over and over un- 
til it comes true. That worked with tax cuts. 
So Bush was stung last week when Sen- 
ate majority leader Tom Daschle undercut 
his campaign by suggesting that the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy imperatives are “iso- 
lating” and “minimizing” America. When 





“FOREVER FRIENDSHIP” Sealing a treaty of 
mutual dislike for U.S. missile defense with 
Jiang, Putin cannily keeps his options open 


Bush heard about the remarks, he snapped, 
“Check that. That can’t be right.” After a 
very “chilly” call from National Security 
Adviser Condoleezza Rice, Daschle apolo- 
gized for his timing—but not for his point. 

Missile defense is a far tougher sell than 
tax cuts, with a mountain of technical, po- 
litical and diplomatic obstacles. The killer 
missile last week that destroyed a dummy 
warhead was only the second success in 
four tries. Defense-shield boosters hailed it 
as a significant victory, even if it was more 
important politically than technologically. 
And the Pentagon knows that, which is why 


advocates used the afterglow to roll out an : 


array of planned “boost phase,” “mid- 
course” and “terminal phase” experiments 
from land, sea, air and space bases. 

The basic theory is so appealing: to re- 
place cold war reliance on mutual suicide 
with 21st century security beneath a defen- 
sive umbrella. Though Russia and China 
possess by far the most nukes that could in- 
cinerate the U.S., the Administration says 
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its shield isn’t so much for protection from + 


DING W.S FIRST SIX MONTHS 











he President's rating at aboutthistimein because the rebate 
interim report cardis _ his first year was just checks are in the mail), 
in, and after six 37%; Bush's father’s was but half of those polled 
months in office, 63%.) Nearly half of all say Bush hasn't had the 
he’s passing—butheisn’t Americans give Bush's “right priorities.” On 
at the head of his class. early performance a grade energy, health care and 
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since his Inauguration. of Bush's tax cut, a 10% the guy, but they often 
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them but to defend against the possibility 
that a nasty regime in North Korea or Iraq 
or Iran will soon be able to loft a missile at 
America. A nuke is more likely to come in 
a suitcase than on a warhead, but the hur- 
ry-up argument doesn’t deal with that fact. 
“We're already too late,” says an aide. 

You have to believe that premise for the 
rest to follow. It’s very Reaganesque. Where 
the former President saw a Russian lurking 
behind every bedpost, Bush sees rogue na- 
tions holding America hostage. Where Rea- 
gan liked simple story lines, Bush likes exec- 
utive summaries. A missile shield is a 
succinct solution to a complex problem. Like 
Reagan, Bush prides himself on cowboy 
toughness—on being a man who knows what 
he believes and charges fearlessly ahead. 

Like Reagan too, Bush was unschooled 
in foreign policy when he ran for President. 
Along the way, he absorbed the passion of his 
briefers, Star Wars true believers from the 
Reagan days brought together by Rice to 
tutor him in the canons of their strategic re- 
ligion. Those voices evidently captured his 
imagination, and now in his Administra- 
tion, led vigorously by Defense Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld, they urge him on. 

The radical decision Bush has re- 
cently made is to move full speed on a 
defense system that runs afoul of the 
1972 Antiballistic Missile Treaty, which 
limits testing and deployment of new 
defensive systems. Critics say the rapid- 
fire tests that could bust the treaty are 
designed to do so; for some Bush advis- 
ers, getting rid of ABM is an end in itself. 

Standing in the way is Putin. Russia, 
like China—with whom Putin last week 









is the other party to the ABM treaty. The tests 
the Pentagon has in mind will violate its 
terms “within months, not years,” says a 
freshly circulated State Department memo. 
Officials talk of deployment as early as 2004. 
That schedule turns the screws on Putin to 
modify the treaty to suit Washington right 
away—or the U.S. will simply pull out. 
Candidate Bush chastised Bill Clinton 
for turning Russian-American relations 
into a game of personal chemistry. That was 
forgotten when Bush first met Putin last 
month and gushed that he had looked into the 
former KGB man’s eyes “to get a sense of his 
soul.” Bush believes his charm and persua- 
siveness will move his pal Putin to let the U.S. 
do what it wants. As an adviser puts it, the Ad- 
ministration is going to “work it and work it 
and work it and work it”until Putin gives way. 
But the Russian leader has been saying 
no, no, no. He probably cares less about the 
sanctity of the ABM treaty than the harm its 
demise might do to Russia’s standing in the 
world and his image at home. Analysts in 
most capitals, including Moscow, think he’s 








bargaining for everything he can get before 
he says O.K. He needs the veneer of equal di- 
alogue, and the sweeteners could be costly— 
no NATO expansion; keeping quiet as Russia 
continues economic ties to Iraq and Iran. 

Meanwhile, Putin continues to mix his 
signals. He has laid out a modest framework 
for “modernizing” ABM, and ladled on some 
soft soap before setting off for Genoa last 
week, calling Dubya “a little bit sentimental.” 
But Putin has also demonstrated why he 
won't be easy to roll. Besides inking the 
treaty with China, he has repeatedly warned 
that Russia will cram more warheads atop its 
missiles if Bush abandons the ABM treaty. 

Bush’s aides say they're confident Putin 
will eventually do a deal. Their aim now is 
to hurry him up. The rapid timetable is gov- 
erned by political arithmetic: to lock in mis- 
sile defense before Bush’s first term ends, In 
fact, the President can just bulldoze ahead. 
Russia can cooperate and get something or 
sulk and get nothing. European objections 
don’t count if Russia concedes. The 
Democrat-led Senate can’t stop Bush from 
breaking the ABM treaty, though it can 
tighten the purse strings. 

Yet Daschle’s warning might give 
Bush pause. Among friends and foes 
alike, the perception is taking hold that 
Bush’s America intends to go its own 
way. “Nobody's putting ABM on a 
pedestal,” says Jacques Beltran, a re- 
searcher at the French Institute for In- 
ternational Relations. “But they're hostile 
to the U.S. pulling out of it unilaterally. 
This is all about style.” To create a lasting 
new world order, transactions between 
the sole superpower and the rest of the 
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The Levy team uses 
the media spotlight 

to keep Chandra’s case 
from going cold 


By KAREN TUMULTY 
HERE HASN’T BEEN MUCH IN DARRELL 
Wayne Condit’s sad life to distin- 
guish him. The Florida drifter’s rap 
sheet is a pathetic recitation of of- 
fenses so mundane—drugs, robbery, auto 
theft, driving with a suspended license— 
they would barely have made the local 
news pages. And yet there he was last week 
on the front page of the New York Post, 
stringy haired and glassy eyed under a 
headline demanding: Ask HIM. How did 


he come to figure in the sensational case of 


the nation’s most famous missing person? 
Was there any evidence that he had any- 
thing to do with the disappearance of Chan- 
dra Levy—other than the fact that he hap- 
pened to be the brother of the Congressman 
with whom she had had an affair? 

Not a shred, sources close to the Levy 
family concede. But the demand by un- 
named Levy “family sources” that police 
find and question Darrell Condit, who was 
arrested Saturday on an unrelated charge 
(a pu! parole violation), served its purpose. 
It gave reporters a new angle to cover in a 
case that has been cold almost from the be- 
ginning. And that kept the pressure on po- 
lice to continue looking for Chandra 
Levy—and on Congressman Gary Condit 
to provide whatever he may know about 
how and why she vanished. 

If there is one reason Chandra Levy’s is 
the only name you recognize among the 
roughly half a million people reported 
missing this year across the country, it is 
the determination of her desperate family 
to put her in the news and keep her there. 
By the standards police apply to most of 
their cases, Levy's disappearance—for all 
its sexual intrigue and despite her connec- 
tion to a powerful politician—would have 
moved into the background by now. After 
three months of saturation coverage, 
Washington police chief Charles Ramsey 
says, “we still don’t have a hard lead,” de- 
spite the hundreds of tips that are pouring 
into police headquarters each week. Inves- 
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THE HEAT GOES ON 


PAUL SAKUMA—AP 


the estton’s Mang 
Chdren Organ ation 


MEDIA STRATEGIST: 


Levy lawyer Billy Martin 


advised the family to 
pressure Washington 
investigators publicly 


KEEPING HOPE ALIVE: Talking to reporters, Susan Levy 
wears aT shirt advertising missing kids, including Chandra 


tigators last week were reduced to scouring 
wooded parkland they had already searched, 
re-interviewing other tenants of her apart- 
ment building and making public informa- 
tion they had had for months in the hope 
that someone else might see some signifi- 
cance in the websites (Baskin-Robbins, 
National Geographic) that Levy visited. 
But every time the case has been in any 
danger of languishing for lack of evidence, 
the Levy team has put it back in the spotlight 
by catering to the media’s hunger for news 
in a newsless story. The family’s lawyer, 
Billy Martin, saw plenty of missing-persons 
cases fall through the cracks in his 15 years 
as a federal prosecutor. From the start, he 
believed “p.r. was going to be key” to keep- 
ing that from happening to Chandra, says a 
source close to the Levys. So the team hired 
the high-powered Washington public rela- 
tions firm Porter Novelli and later added 


another p.r. professional, Judy Smith, with 
whom Martin had worked when both were 
representing Monica Lewinsky’s family. 
Martin, a popular figure with Washington 
police from his days as an assistant U.S. At- 
torney, was careful not to put any distance 
between investigators and the Levys on the 
public relations front. That’s why the Levy 
team has not led criticism that police moved 
too slowly at the outset. 

The Levy team has set the tempo of the 
coverage, a rhythm as regular as Susan and 
Robert Levy’s appearances before the 
waiting cameras at the end of their drive- 
way. After Condit denied the affair in two 
interviews with police, Levy’s aunt and 
confidant, Linda Zamsky, provided details 
of their liaison to the Washington Post— 
details so embarrassing that they rang true. 
“It accomplished what we wanted,” says 
one of the Levys’ allies. That night Condit 
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volunteered to do a third interview—the 
one in which he finally admitted the affair. 
The Levys then ramped up their demands, 
asking that Condit take a lie-detector test; 
he did so privately (the FBI dismisses the 
results as useless) and invited police to 
search his apartment. 

The Levys have understood when to 
step aside and stay out of the storm’s path. 
Last week a furor erupted when Condit’s 
p.r. woman, Marina Ein, was accused of 
suggesting to reporters that Talk magazine 
was writing a story that would show Levy 
had “a history of one-night stands.” For 
once, the Levy team stayed nearly silent 
and let the allegation backfire, which it did 
when Talk denied that it had uncovered 
anything of the kind. And for a day, the air- 
waves and tabloids were dominated by 
what the New York Daily News labeled a 
“Chandra smear campaign.” Says a source 
close to the family: “We just kind of laid 
back and let that play out.” 

Condit did catch one break last week, 
when law-enforcement sources said they 
now believe that Modesto-area minister Otis 
Thomas—who happened to do landscaping 
work for the Levys—had fabricated claims 
that his daughter had had an affair with Con- 
dit when she was 18, What is unclear, inves- 
tigators say, is whether the Levys, who am- 
plified the charge, had any reason to think 
Thomas was not telling the truth. A source 
who spoke to Susan Levy told Time she be- 
lieved his claims were “true and accurate.” 
But any benefit Condit might have gained 
from that disclosure was undercut by a re- 
port that he had been spotted dumping 
something in a northern Virginia trash can 
hours before police were scheduled to 
search his Washington 
apartment. _ Investigators 
said they traced the item— 
a watch case—to a Califor- 
nia woman who said she 
had given it to Condit. 

All of this gives police 
another set of leads that 
may or may not get them 
any closer to figuring out 
what happened to Chan- 
dra Levy. In keeping the 
focus on the Congress- 
man, the Levys are betting 
that at a minimum, Condit is still holding 
clues that could help them find their 
daughter. But they are taking a chance. 
If he isn’t the key, someone else might 
be slipping away. —With reporting by 
Viveca Novak, Elaine Shannon and Michael 
Weisskopf/Washington, Sean Scully/Modesto and 
Laura A. Locke/San Francisco 











VIEWPOINT 


James Poniewozik 


Against Chandra-Vision 


Was it so wrong to declare one Condit-free zone? 


DEALLY, NEWS ORGANIZATIONS DO THE RIGHT THINGS FOR THE RIGHT REASONS. 

In reality, it’s a good day when we manage half the equation. In defending 

the cas Evening News’s decision to abstain until last week from the brim- 

ming trough that is the Chandra Levy/Gary Condit story, Dan Rather hint- 
ed he may have done the wrong thing. “Maybe we should have run something 
{earlier],” Rather told radio host Don Imus. “But I 
don’t think so.” His reason: he and his head produc- 
er had declared Levy/Condit a “tasteless” nonstory 
about what is so far a noncrime. Criticized within the 
journalism community, Rather’s newscast finally re- 
ported Wednesday that the FBI was moving the in- 
vestigation to its “cold case” department (i.e., “this 
story is not a story”). Even then, Rather groused to 
Imus, his bosses caved to pressure by doing the piece 
at all. (Other cBs programs, including the weekend 
Evening News, have covered Levy.) 


Sex, lies, power. All that kept this from being the RATHER NOT The CBS 
perfect story was a crime and a suspect. So the media eraens his ete 


created those by implication. There was saturation coy- 
erage on cable, with pundits offering film-noir scenarios. The New York Post blared 
the news that Condit’s website solicited applications for interns (to be fair, the line 
REP SEEKS WOMEN TO HAVE SEX WITH AND KILL never actually appeared). Even less 


sensational outlets (including TIME) ran tangential-at-best stories such as a minister's | 


claim, later recanted, that Condit had had an affair with the minister's daughter. 

Rather seems willfully stubborn when he maintains that Condit’s lying was 
never news. But if a story is being overcovered elsewhere, your viewers may be 
better served by news about, well, anything else. During the week of July 9 to 13, 
when NBC devoted 18 minutes to Levy, cBs devoted more time to the Middle East, 
stem-cell research and federal funding for religious charities, says TV-news watch- 
dog the Tyndall Report. Insists NBc’s Nightly News executive producer Steve Ca- 
pus: “There were no stories we kept off the air that I wish we had covered instead.” 

Perhaps the most telling lesson about today’s media in Rather's high-profile 
dissent is that this sort of thing is so 
- rare. More typically, outlets decide a 
$ story is news because everyone else is 

= doing it, a gentleman’s agreement that 
& | absolves any individual of blame. Per- 
haps that’s why the resentment of cBs 
was so vehement. Critics questioned 
Rather’s news sense and argued that the 
css Evening News was taking the high 
road as a marketing gimmick. To some, 
Rather was the prude at the bachelor 
party who needed to have a tequila shot 
and a lap dance and to stop pretending 
he was better than everyone else. 

It’s possible that the rest of the me- 
dia did the right thing for the wrong 
reasons by hounding Condit into admitting his relationship with Levy to police. 
It’s even conceivable that the media’s darkest guesses could materialize—but that 
would not justify the extent and tone of coverage to date. That’s worth remem- 
bering, as journalists try to do right by a story that has been marked by a lot of 
wrongs and little reason. —Reported by Elizabeth L. Bland/New York 


MEDIA HELL Covering protesters at 
Condit’s Modesto, Calif., district office 
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LETHAL FORCE: 

Left, Giuliani joins J 
an attack on 

police; center, a 
pistol is aimed at 

him from the van; 
right, medics 

attend to him after 
he is shot and run 
over 


Death 


By MICHAEL ELLIOTT 


T HAS ALREADY BECOME ONE OF THOSE 
iconic images, like the picture of a 
naked, napalmed girl running down a 
Vietnamese road, or a bloodied Amer- 





ican being dragged through the streets 

of Mogadishu. Last Friday afternoon, 

in the Piazza Alimonda in Genoa, 

Italy, a photographer caught a young man 
getting ready to hurl a fire extinguisher at a 
police Land Rover trapped against a wall. 
Inside the van, a police officer can be seen 
aiming a pistol at the demonstrator. One, 
possibly two shots were fired; Carlo Giuliani, 
23, the son of a labor union official from 
Rome, fell, bleeding through his ski mask 
from a wound to the head. The van ran him 
over as it backed away, and Giuliani died. 
There was a sad inevitability about it. 
The death in Genoa is the first fatality in the 


- 
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wave of riots that have touched three con- 
tinents since the meeting of the World 
Trade Organization in Seattle in 1999. But 
over a year and a half, the level of violence 
has been gradually stepped up. At the 
annual conference of the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund in Prague 
last September, protesters hurled Molotov 
cocktails and chunks of pavement into the 
faces of Czech police officers. At a summit 
of the European Union in Goteborg, Swe- 
den, last month, live rounds were fired by 
the police, and three protesters were in- 
jured, one seriously. In a story on the riots 
last week, TiME quoted Shaun Dey, an ac- 
tivist based in London: “The way things are 
going,” he said, “somebody is going to get 
killed.” Somebody has been. 

Most deaths of 23-year-olds are point- 
less tragedies, which does not stop us from 
asking why they die. Giuliani lost his life 
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in GENOA | 


through a witch’s combination of rage, fear, 
panic, idealism and devil-may-care. He was 
on the streets of the port city because eight 
world leaders, including President George 
W. Bush and Russian President Vladimir 
Putin, were also there for their annual gab- 
fest. Safely sequestered in a medieval 
palace a mile from the Piazza Alimonda, 
the issues they talked about—such as a 
possible world recession and global warm- 
ing—were overshadowed by the mayhem. 
In much the same vein, few will remember 
Genoa’s peaceful side. On Saturday a crowd 
estimated by the police to be 100,000 strong 
marched through the city. Its banners spoke 
for the poor, for workers’ rights, for all the is- 
sues of those who oppose the way in which 
the world has become knitted together by 
globalization. But there were gaps in the 
throng. A little late in the day (for it has been 
clear since Prague that peaceful groups were 
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Mayhem rules the 
streets as the G-8 
leaders meet. Why 
such violent protests? 


being used as cover by a violent fringe) 
some well-known organizations, like the en- 
vironmental group Friends of the Earth, 
had been sufficiently worried by the pros- 
pect of violence to stay away from Genoa. 
Who makes up that violent fringe? Who 
throws the cobblestones and the gasoline- 
filled bottles? Ask national police forces— 
they too have woken up to the threat of 
violence at these meetings scandalously 
late—and they will tell you they are baffled. 
The world today, after all, is not that of 1968, 
No young Americans are about to be drafted 
to fight in an unpopular war; no young Eu- 
ropeans have their rights and pleasures rou- 


tinely stifled by a jackbooted state. Indeed, | 


never before have those who live in Europe 
and North America been so prosperous, so 
safe, so free to wander the world, so richly 
endowed with the wonderful toys of high 
technology. Why, beyond the boredom that 


comfort always brings, have a few thou- 
sand self-styled anarchists decided to don 
face masks and body armor? Why fight? 
Because, those who do so would argue, 
it is only through violence that the rich 
world’s leaders will be forced to address the 
fate of the poor and marginalized in whose 
name the protesters claim to speak. But this 
is false. At the G-8 meeting of 1998 in Birm- 
ingham, England, and the one a year later 
in Cologne, Germany, a sandal-wearing, 
hymn-singing crowd—many of whose mem- 
bers had been recruited in churches—ringed 
the host cities to argue peaceably for a re- 
duction of the debts owed by the world’s 
poorest nations. In very large measure, that 
campaign has been won; in their statement 
about the riots in Genoa, the G-8 leaders 
explicitly said: “We recognize and praise 
the role that peaceful protest [has] played 
in putting issues like debt relief on the in- 
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ternational agenda.” Politicians should, in 
fact, listen to those who argue that global- 
ization has losers as well as winners; it 
does. But few leaders are going to find new 
ways to protect displaced workers or the en- 
vironment with bricks held to their heads. 
If the young of the rich world truly want to 
help the poor, this is not the way to do it. 
It is, in any event, a self-destructive 
course. One man died in Genoa; a man, we 
must presume, who was swayed by the false 
promise that violence—not peaceful protest, 
not participation in the democratic pro- 
cess—is the best way to advance a political 
cause. It is not too much to hope that the 
next time his friends stoop to pick up a cob- 
blestone, they will remember a lesson 
learned when plows first broke the 
Mesopotamian earth: You reap what you 
sow. —Reported by James L. Graff and Greg 
Burke/Genoa and John Dickerson with Bush 
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are you ready?—candor about delays. You 
could call it the antiairline. 

The rapidly expanding company is fly- 
ing 80% full, vs. an industry average of 
68.4%, and it recently booked its seventh 
straight month of profits, even as major 
carriers have struggled to stay in the black. 
From its base in New York City, JetBlue 
currently flies to 14 destinations, including 
Oakland, Calif; Denver; Orlando, Fila.; 
Seattle; and Salt Lake City, Utah. Last 
month the company became the most am- 
bitious start-up in U.S. aviation history 
when it ordered 48 new Air- 
bus 320 jetliners—valued at 
$2.5 billion—to go with the 
68 planes on the way and 15 
in service. That's just part of 
JetBlue’s full-throttle flight 
plan. In August the carrier 
will open a second home 
base, in Long Beach, Calif. 

Which is to say that Jet- 
Blue is flying into dangerous 
territory. Of the hundreds of 
start-ups since the industry 
was deregulated in 1978, only 
America West has grown into 
a major company—and it has 
flown in and out of Chapter 11 
bankruptcy. New carriers 
tend to fall victim to perni- 
cious competition as well as 
their own incompetence. 
Last month, for example, the 
Justice Department decided 
to appeal a judge’s dismissal 
of a predatory pricing case 
against American Airlines for 
running smaller carriers out 
of Dallas. 

Credit ceo David Neele- 
man, 41, for piloting JetBlue 
past the early disasters that 
typically befall fledgling car- 
riers. For starters, Neeleman 
raised $160 million from in- 
vestors—almost triple what 
other new airline entrants 
have managed to obtain. The 
hefty sum is insurance against any unfore- 
seen cash crunch; last year start-up Na- 
tional Airlines veered into bankruptcy be- 
cause of surging jet-fuel prices. 

Then there’s the safety issue, a big one 
for consumers who are leery of “new” air- 
lines that fly 25-year-old planes. JetBlue 
flies only factory-fresh, state-of-the-art 
A320s. Neeleman has fitted each with 162 
seats—vs. the A320’s 180-seat maximum. 

Flyers are raving about the so-called 
JetBlue experience. It begins with pricing, 


which is competitive and doesn’t torture 
consumers with requirements like Saturday- 
night stays. There are 12 one-way fares from 
New York City to Orlando, for instance, 
ranging from $70 to $199. On Delta, by 
comparison, there are 41 fares between the 
two cities ranging from $70 to $584. Result: 
after just one year of operation, JetBlue de- 
buted as No. 2 on the Zagat 2001 customer- 
satisfaction survey (bested only by Midwest 
Express). That satisfaction has JetBlue en 
route to tripling revenue to $300 million 
and passenger rolls to 3 million this year. 


THE CEO: Working 
with Neeleman is “like 
trying to put a bridle 


on a wild mustang” 





The early accolades wouldn’t bother 
the big airlines if only students and grand- 
mothers were flying JetBlue. But the carri- 
er is pulling in business travelers, the in- 
dustry’s most valuable passengers and the 
source of up to 50% of its profits. “We were 
starved for an airline like this,” says Chris- 
topher Hayes, the chief investment officer 
at Rulison & Co., a financial firm based in 
Rochester, N.Y. Hayes, who has lately for- 
gone his frequent-flyer perks on JetBlue ri- 
val US Airways, has already flown the new- 


comer 12 times: “It’s hard to compare fly- 
ing JetBlue to other airlines.” 

JetBlue’s marketing is another radical 
departure. The carrier aims its product at 
the frugal yet style-conscious consumer. 
“We want that ‘aspirational’ audience,” says 
Gareth Edmondson-Jones, the airline's 
spokesman and one of many employees 
who came from Virgin Atlantic. “We see our 
customers as the same ones who can afford 
more but shop at Target because their stuff 
is hip but inexpensive.” That kind of think- 
ing drove decisions like JetBlue’s choice of 
leather seats instead of the 
less expensive cloth. “It’s a 
nicer look, a better feel,” says 
Neeleman, in full salesman 
mode. “Of course, it’s also 
easier to clean when people 
puke on it.” 

Neeleman has raided ri- 
vals for employee-focused top 
executives, including coo 
Dave Barger, a key part of the 
team that turned around 
Continental Airlines. Neele- 
man lured chief financial offi- 
cer John Owen from South- 
west, “because there is no one 
else in the world who is better 
at buying airplanes and run- 
ning a successful financial op- 
eration.” For his people per- 
son, Neeleman chose the only 
executive who ever fired him. 
That was Ann Rhoades, who 
helped develop the airline in- 
dustry’s happiest employee 
group at Southwest. But in 
1994 she pink-slipped Neele- 
man after Southwest bought 
Morris Air, another low-price 
airline he had started. 

Neeleman obsesses over 
keeping employees happy, 
and with good reason. Air- 
line watchers say JetBlue’s 
ability to stay union-free is 
critical to its survival as a 
low-cost carrier. The indus- 
try’s labor-relations record is famously tox- 
ic. “But if there is anyone who realizes the 
importance of treating their employees 
right, it’s the management team at Jet- 
Blue,” says airline analyst Holly Hegeman, 
the editor of planebusiness.com. 

Neeleman, who wants to take JetBlue 
public within two years, is just as obsessed 
with keeping costs down. Like Southwest, 
JetBlue flies only one type of aircraft, which 
keeps a lid on training and maintenance 
expenses. With flight attendants and even 
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executives like Barger chipping in to help 
clean the jets even before they have land- 
ed, turnaround times average just 35 min- 
utes, as fast as industry leader Southwest. 

Despite the focus on cost, JetBlue has 
expenses that most other airlines have re- 
jected. It has configured its planes with 
emergency equipment such as life rafts and 
beacons for flying over water, thus allowing 
its flights to swing out over the ocean to 
avoid congestion on crowded East Coast 
routes. It has worked closely with control- 
lers to “tunnel” to its upstate New York des- 
tinations. That means flying at 10,000 ft., 
rather than the usual altitudes above 18,000 
ft., which enables JetBlue to avoid traffic 
jams in the air lanes. “It costs us about $400 
more per flight,” says Chris Collins, vice 
president of operations. “But getting to 
your destination early is priceless.” 


store, on South Street in Salt Lake City. 
David certainly learned frugality: of the 
$3,000 his parents sent him during his year 
on a Mormon mission in Brazil, he saved 
$1,300. He has retained that trait. He gets 
around New York City by subway. 

Herb Kelleher, founder of Southwest 
Airlines, considered Neeleman such a 
threat that after buying him out, he forced 
his young rival to sign a five-year non- 
compete agreement in 1994. “David's a ge- 
nius,” Kelleher says of Neeleman. “There's 
no question about it.” The hiatus gave 
Neeleman a lot of time to plan every last de- 
tail of his dream airline. 

In the opinion of those who work with 
Neeleman, that may translate into a new de- 
tail every few minutes. JetBlue’s cro Owen 
says dealing with Neeleman is “like trying to 
put a bridle on a wild mustang.” Even Neele- 


low-quality, high-fare airlines to choose 
from. Their expectations were at bottom.” 

Bypassing delay-plagued La Guardia 
Airport, Neeleman based the airline at 
John F. Kennedy, an international gateway 
that is crowded only a few hours per day. 
But it’s also eight miles farther from Man- 
hattan and more expensive to get to, a po- 
tential hurdle for low-fare domestic cus- 
tomers. Nonetheless, JetBlue lobbied the 
Clinton Administration for a remarkable 
75 slots (takeoff and landing rights) at 
J.F.K., enough to allow robust airline 
growth through 2005. J.F.K. has proved a 
smart move: when congestion choked La 
Guardia to a standstill last year, JetBlue 
launched a marketing campaign that called 
J.F.K. “New York’s most on-time airport.” 

For all its rapid expansion, JetBlue has 
yet to take on any of the “fortress hubs” dom- 


THE JETBLUE FLIGHT PLAN 
ee 


@ New planes: 

No ancient jetliners with 
painted-over Eastern 
logos. JetBlue flies only 
new A320s; that reassures 
safety-conscious flyers. 
Live satellite TV at every 
leather seat keeps them 
entertained 


®@ Rational pricing: 
Fares are low ($49 tc 


@ Efficiency: The new 

carrier was ready from Day 
One with e-ticketing. More 
than 40’ 
seats are booked online 


of the airline's 


@ Love thy labor: JetBlue 


wants to keep its work force 


happy—and nonunion—to 
keep costs down. Its 80° 
on-time record topped that 
of big rivals 


@ Candor: When delays 
do occur, JetBlue makes a 
point of fessing up to the 





The best thing JetBlue may have going 
for it is Neeleman. One of seven siblings, 
who has nine children of his own, Neele- 
man has been dreaming about airplanes 
since he saw a red one on his second birth- 
day cake. A serial travel entrepreneur, he 
started his first business as an accounting 
undergraduate at the University of Utah. 
He has launched four airlines, including 
Morris Air and Canada’s WestJet Airlines, 
each one more successful than the last. 
Neeleman, who retains such geeky attri- 
butes as wearing a calculator-watch combi- 
nation, even developed the computer sys- 
tem that became the basis for e-ticketing. 

According to his father Gary, a journal- 
ist turned publishing executive, David got 
his entrepreneurial drive from his grandfa- 
ther, who opened what Neeleman pére 
claims was the country’s first convenience 


one way, coast to 
coast) without onerous 
conditions, like a 
Saturday-night stay. A 
handful of fares 
between destinations 
replaces the typically 
bewildering array of 
price options 


he 


man admits that lots of his ideas won’t work 
(including serving pizza on planes, allowing 
only those passengers who book online to 
get seat assignments and having men’s and 
women’s lavatories). “That’s why I make 
sure there are people around me who push 
back,” says Neeleman. Owen does his part: 
“I tell him it’s O.K. to think outside the box, 
but we have to be able to see the box.” 

It took a Westerner like Neeleman to 
see the beauty of the New York air-travel 
market, which was certainly lost on New 
Yorkers. From 1986 to 1997, high prices in 
the largest domestic market had stifled 
growth. Neeleman and his management 
team figured that thousands, if not mil- 
lions, of New York-area passengers could 
be enticed back with low fares and excel- 
lent service. Says Owen: “Essentially, New 
Yorkers were prisoners. They had only 
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reason 


@ Slick marketing: 
JetBlue positions itself as 
the cheap airline for the 
smart, hip crowd. In 
keeping with the airline's 
name, even the in-flight 
snacks are blue. 


inated by the majors: Atlanta (Delta), Chica- 
go (United and American), Dallas (Amer- 
ican) and Detroit (Northwest). And it does 
not intend to. Neeleman knows that if he in- 
vades the hubs, the big carriers will proba- 
bly try to price-cut him to death or add 
flights to overwhelm the still small airline. 
But as it expands, JetBlue will have to 
prove that it can indeed cross flight paths 
with major carriers that have already 
helped ground newcomers from People 
Express to Pro Air. If JetBlue’s philosophy 
of improving service, simplifying pricing 
and treating customers as if they mattered 
can make it there, the upstart New Yorker 
should make it anywhere. 
1 | M F Read Sally Donnelly’s weekly 
¥SE= column on the airline industry 
at time.com 
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boogie-boarders and open- 








water swimmers—more peo- 
ple splashing around, hence 
more attacks. Volusia County, 
Fla., holds the state record for at- 
tacks because its long coastline and 
many beaches are increasingly packed 
with bathers from the booming cities of 
central Florida. 

Humans are much more dangerous to 
sharks, which tend to end up in soup or med- 
icine. Fishing nets tangle and drown about 
100 million sharks each year. In California 
there is only one shark attack for every 1 mil- 
lion surfing days, according to the Surfrider 
Foundation. You are 30 times as likely to be 
killed by lightning. Poorly wired Christmas 
trees claim more victims than sharks, ac- 
cording to Australian researchers. And 
dogs—man’s best friends—bite many thou- 
sands more people than sharks do. 

But these are terrestrial and mundane 
risks. Sharks lurk in the vast, mysterious 
ocean, an element that still stirs mythic fear. 
Science is shedding light on why sharks be- 
have the way they do. Researchers are 
tracking sharks via satellites and coming 
closer to understanding why they attack hu- 
mans. The three large sharks that account 
for most attacks on people—the great 
whites, the tigers and the bull sharks—have 
been studied extensively. We now know 
that great white sharks keep their blood 
warmer than the surrounding water, that 
tiger sharks do not return to the site of an at- 
tack to prey again, and that bull sharks have 
the highest levels of testosterone measured 
in any creature, land or sea. Each has a dif- 
ferent diet, a different behavior pattern and 
a different mode of attack. 

Scientists ultimately hope to de- 
mythologize sharks, to erase their images as 
rogue man-eaters like the great white 
shark that figures in Jaws, the Peter Bench- 
ley novel turned Steven Spielberg movie 
classic. Benchley, who says he is now “a 
full-time ocean conservationist,” told TIME 
last week, “I couldn’t write Jaws today.” 
After 25 years of research, the demoniza- 
tion of sharks doesn’t hold, he says. “It used 
to be believed that great white sharks did 
target humans; now we know that except in 
the rarest of instances, great white shark 
attacks are mistakes.” Dr. Robert Lea, a 
marine biologist working for the state of 
California, goes further: “I used to call 
them shark attacks—now I call them inci- 
dents. It is not a case of sharks preying on 
humans. It is just humans sharing a spot in 
the ocean with sharks—at the wrong time.” 

Sharks are one of nature’s ultimate de- 
signs, tested over 400 million years—confi- 
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Great white 
shark tooth 



















Sharks have been swimming the earth’s oceans for _ 
hundreds of millions of years, and today they comprise 
at least 370 species ranging in size from 6in.to40ft. 
(15 cm to 12 m). Efficient predators, their bodiesare = 
filled from nose to tail with keen sensing equipment to 
detect even tiny changes in their surroundings 













SENSING SEEING J 

A network of pores connected to Like a cat, a shark has a special Ys) 
long canals spread across the reflective layer behind the a 
head enables a shark to detect retina that helps it see in dim m 
weak electrical fields that small light. A shark must move its oe 
fish and other sea creatures head from side to side to see 

create as they breathe objects directly in front 


Nerves 


Jelly-filled 
canals 


SMELLING 
A shark has a fairly acute sense of 
smell; it can detect concentrations 
of blood as low as 1 part per million 


aed ABIG BITE 


Ashark’s jaws, which are 
made of cartilage rather than 
_ bone, contain multiple rows 
of razor-sharp teeth. Each 
time a tooth is lost, another ~ “~ 


moves forward to replace it, 
1. The jaws are normally 
positioned under the braincase 
2. As the animalhomesin. . &” 
on its prey, it lifts its snout, ¥ 
enabling the upper jaw to ~ Eat 
‘one to drop = ' 
3. Once the jaws are fully 
open, muscle contractions shift 
it away from the braincase and 
out of the mouth, giving the TIME Graphic by Ed Gabel 

4 a grip Poses pie vony eerie 

c ; Shark, 

A great white’s bite is so an Qty (ning e! 
powerful that it can exert Kindersley), Sharks and other 
pressure of 2,000 Ibs. per Chie’ Books) Gest Wie 
sq. in. (140 kg/sq cm) Shark, Ellis & McCosker 
















Tiny holes on top of the 
head lead to very sensitive DANGER 
ears. Three semicircular 
canals in the inner ear heip ZONES 
maintain balance. A shark 
Hag ery testi The majority 
peek an ne of confirmed, 
(50 m) wank — unprovoked shark 15 


















attacks have occurred 

in the U.S.; the coasts 

of California and Florida 
are prime locales. 

Here’s a county-by-county 
look at the records 


6-10 
11-15 
16-30 


Semi- 
circular 


canals 


SKIN 
A shark's skin is covered 
with a protective layer of 
microscopic, toothlike 
scales called denticles. 
Like the teeth, they are 
pointed, covered in 
enamel and contain a 
nerve. They also are 
shed and grow again 













HABITAT DIET Almost anything HABITAT 


Tiger Tropical and temperate Bull Tropical and subtropical birds, mollusks, dolphins 
shark waters; both near the 83 Recorded unprovoked shark waters. Often found close to 69 Recorded unprovoked 
tooth shore and in open sea attacks (29 fatal) tooth shore; can live in freshwater attacks (17 fatal) 


RECORDED UNPROVOKED ATTACKS Hammerhead 18 (agape Blue 15 —aie Blacktip reef 14 te Shortfin mako 13 ~<aghepe¢ 


dent, sleek and lethal (see graphic). Studies 
show some sharks can measure changes in 
electric currents as tiny as five-billionths of 
a volt. They use this ability to hunt for prey 
hidden under the sand and to navigate ac- 
cording to the earth’s magnetic field. “They 
are like some high-tech awacs thing, with 


all their sensors,” says Sean Van Sommer- | 


an, executive director of the Pelagic Shark 
Research Foundation in Santa Cruz, Calif. 
When they do attack a human, the weight 
of evidence now suggests, they have mis- 
taken a person for a seal or some other 
prey, and most often will spit out human 
flesh after the first bite. The problem is, of 
course, that the one bite comes from jaws 
that are up to 3 ft. across and lined with 
hundreds of knives. 


@ THE GREAT WHITE Scott Yerby never saw 
the great white shark before it attacked him 
as he surfed off Clam Beach near Eureka, 
Calif. “This thing jumped me—it had enough 
force to lift me right out of the water. It was 
on my leg, I could see my femur, there was 
blood in the water—I knew then it was pret- 
ty serious,” says Yerby, who was 29 at the 
time of the August 1997 attack. He hit the 
shark on the nose (the prescribed last-ditch 
defense, along with ripping at its gills), man- 
aged to get back on his board, and with his 
surfing buddy, paddled back to shore. By the 
time an ambulance got him to the hospital, 
doctors said, he had lost almost half the 
blood in his body and was close to death. As 
he recovered from his wounds in the hospi- 
tal, many of Yerby’s visitors asked him if he 
intended to go out and hunt down the shark 
that attacked him. “I said I had no reason 
to—he was in his element,” says Yerby. 

The great white is perfectly adapted to 
its element. Sometimes growing to more 
than 20 ft. long and up to 4,000 lbs., it keeps 


seen great whites mate, 
but some biologists theo- 
rize that after fattening 
up off the coast, they 
head into the deep to 
procreate. 

Van Sommeran’s 
team, collaborating with 
the Point Reyes Bird Ob- 
servatory and the Hop- 
kins Marine Center at 
Stanford University, is on 
the verge of finding 
where the great whites go 
after they leave the coast 
of California in the win- 
ter. Since 1999, the biolo- 
gists have been attaching 
“pop-up tags” to great 
whites. These continually 
measure the shark’s posi- 
tion, depth, speed and di- 
rection, and store the 
data in digital archives. 
After six months, the tiny 
computer in the tag 
sends an electric current 


through a magnesium 
burn wire, which dis- 
solves in the seawater 


and allows the tag to pop 
up to the surface. The tag 
transmits a GPs locator 
signal, and when satel- 
lites get a fix on it, they 
upload all the archived 
data of the shark’s move- 
ments. The distances are 
likely to be huge. A shark tagged in Australia 
in a similar experiment this year traveled 
more than 1,800 miles along the country’s 
coast in three months. 

Great whites are the most lethal to hu- 





most think the shark’s sensory organs 
quickly differentiate between humans and 
the blubber-rich seals it prefers, so it effec- 
tively bites and spits out humans, 
Researchers who have been observing 





Biologists have been attaching “pop-up tags” to great whites, which — 
continually measure each shark’s position, depth, speed and direction 


its body temperature 5°F to 10°F higher 
than that of the surrounding water by recy- 
cling heat from its swimming muscles. This 
allows great whites to hunt in cooler seas. “It 
seems to make them more vigorous,” says 
Van Sommeran. The sharks are voracious 
eaters of seals when they patrol the Red Tri- 
angle—a 100-mile strip of California coast 
from Bodega Bay to Santa Cruz. They have 
enormous livers to store energy, and can go 
for months without eating. Nobody has 
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mans. Since 1876 there have been 254 con- | 


firmed nonprovoked attacks on humans by 
great whites, 67 of which were fatal, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the Inter- 
national Shark Attack File at the Florida 
Museum of Natural History. Over the same 
period, tiger sharks have attacked 83 times 
with 29 fatalities, and bull sharks have at- 


tacked 69 times with 17 fatalities. Great | 


white attacks on humans generally involve 
just one bite. Researchers are not sure, but 





great whites off the Farallon Islands west of 
San Francisco think they know why sharks 
mistake humans for seals. Peter Pyle, a bi- 
ologist for the Point Reyes Bird Observato- 
ry, notes that the majority of great whites 
that attack humans are in the 8-to-12-ft. 
range—inexperienced juveniles making 
the diet transition from fish to bigger, 
more nourishing seals. “They are learning 
a new hunting technique and may mistake 
surfers for seals,” says Pyle. Once the 
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sharks get bigger and more experienced, 
they appear better able to differentiate be- 
tween seals and humans. 

Unlike tigers and bulls, great whites 
hunt mostly during the day, and their pre- 
ferred method of attack is to shoot up verti- 
cally from 30 ft. down, knocking their prey 
right out of the water with the impact. Re- 
searchers in South Africa have produced 
spectacular footage of great whites leaping 
15 ft. into the air with a seal in their teeth. 


TIGER SHARK Jesse Spencer, now 18, from 
the Big Island of Hawaii, was surfing near 
Kona in October 1999 when a 10-ft. tiger 
shark came halfway out of the water and 
pushed him off his board. The shark’s nose 
struck Spencer's head, then its jaws locked 
onto his arm. “I could almost see the whole 
shark. My elbow was down his throat.” The 
shark ripped muscles, tendons and blood 
vessels, then chomped down on the surf- 
board before finally disappearing. Spencer 
made it to shore, and today his arm is recov- 
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ering, although he still cannot grip with his 
hand. His mistake? Surfing at sundown. 

The tiger shark generally hunts at night. 
It is an indiscriminate eater, “willing to try 
anything for food,” says Rocky Strong, a 
shark biologist associated with the Jean- 
Michel Cousteau Institute. Not just fish, tur- 
tles and sea mammals but also dogs, boots, 
beer bottles and unopened cans of beans. Its 
teeth are serrated, with a notch to catch and 
cut through ligament or shell tissue. 

Tiger attacks on humans have been on 
the increase in Hawaii, and one reason, 
says John Naughton of Hawaii’s Habitat 
Conservation Program, may be the in- 
crease in seagoing green turtles since they 
were protected in the 1970s. “Turtles come 
close to the shore, and the tigers follow 
them to prey on them. That puts them in the 
same area as swimmers and surfers.” Tigers 
are slower swimmers than great whites and 
not as good at surprise. Human victims of- 
ten see the shark before it closes in to attack. 
But tigers are persistent. “If you are bitten 
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by a tiger, you have a good chance of being 
chewed up. They come back,” says John 
McCosker, a scientist at the California 
Academy of Sciences. 

After a spate of attacks in Hawaii in the 
early "90s, islanders headed out to kill the 
rogue tigers. But scientists have since 
learned that tigers are not territorial, and so 
chances of catching the culprit at an attack 
site are minimal. Dr. Kim Holland of the 
Hawaii Institute of Marine Biology at the 
University of Hawaii has been monitoring 
tiger movements with the cHat (Communi- 
cating History Acoustic Transponder) tag. 
Implanted in belly walls to log the shark’s 
position and depth, the cHaT tags upload 
their information to underwater receivers, 
usually placed in shallow bays, which are re- 
trieved every three weeks. “We know they 
don’t stake out declared territories. They are 
inter-island travelers,” says Holland. 


@ BULL SHARK When Dawn Schauman was 
attacked by an 8-to-10-ft. bull shark in Oc- 
tober 1993, she said, “it felt like a truck had 
slammed into me, then I felt a compacting 
squeeze and an acute burning in my left 
hand and my left leg.” The shark spun her 
around, leaving her disoriented as she hem- 
orrhaged blood into the water. The shark 
left, and willpower alone got Schauman—6'4 
months pregnant—back to shore. Her baby 
was later born prematurely but safely. For 
months Schauman woke at 3 a.m. replaying 
the attack in her head. 

The bull shark, Carcharhinus leucas, 
usually grows no longer than 10 ft. and 
weighs up to 500 Ibs., but what it lacks in 
size it makes up for in aggressiveness. Ex- 
perts regard it as the most pugnacious of 
sharks. It has, according to Robert Hueter, 
director of the Center of Shark Research at 
the Mote Marine Laboratory in Sarasota, 
Fla., the highest level of testosterone in any 
animal, including lions and elephants. Its 
lower spiked teeth are designed to hold 
prey while the upper triangular serrated 
teeth gouge out flesh. “The bull is an am- 
bush type of predator, it makes this big 
mortal wound,’ says Hueter. It is fearless, 
taking on prey as large as it is. 

A unique feature of bull sharks is their 
ability to live in both salt- and fresh water; 
they have attacked people in Lake 
Nicaragua in Central America and have 
been seen above St. Louis, Mo., in the Mis- 
sissippi River. Those born in the Mississip- 
pi delta usually spend about six months in 
the brackish water before migrating along 
the coast to Florida to winter in the Keys. 

The bull is the only shark that prowls 
regularly in water shallow enough for hu- 
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mans to walk in—and it may be territorial. 
Australian shark biologist lan Gordon has 
been getting into the water off Florida 
beaches and deliberately agitating bull 
sharks to observe their reaction. He says his 
research so far suggests that underwater ge- 
ography and a sense of territory can provoke 
an attack. “Even if you don’t know it’s there, 
the shark will feel like it is being cornered.” 

Human shark victims almost always 
seem to be inadvertent intruders rather 
than targeted prey. Scientists who work 
with sharks know how dangerous they can 
be, and many are critical of the guided 





shark-feeding tours that are proliferating in 
Florida and the Bahamas. Sharks there have 
begun to associate the sound of an outboard 
motor with food, and there have been at- 
tacks by sharks apparently impatient to be 
fed, according to George Burgess, head of 
the International Shark Attack File. Shark 
feeding is illegal in two Florida cities, and a 
campaign to ban it statewide is under way. 
“When you are training animals, you are 
changing their basic behavior and their re- 
spect for human beings,” says Burgess. 

That would be a strange development: 
the ocean’s fearsome hunters lured unnat- 
urally into the company of humans—then 
learning to bite the hands that feed them. Na- 
ture has its bounds. —Reported by Alice Jackson 
Baughn/Ocean Springs, Paul Cuadros/Gainesville, 
Lisa Clausen/Melbourne, Jeanne DeQuine/Bahamas 
and Jeannie McCabe/Honolulu 
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Saving Jessie Arbogast 


By TIMOTHY ROCHE 


T DUSK, TWO DAYS AFTER THE FOURTH 
of July, Jessie Arbogast was having a 
Kodak moment on the beach in 
Pensacola, Fla. The Gulf waves were 
mild, no higher than a foot and a half. His 
sister and the other girls had ventured out 
much farther, but Jessie, 8, his brothers 
and some cousins stayed 15 ft. from shore, 
crouched in the shallow surf. Then, one 
brother felt something swish by his leg, 
and Jessie saw the sharp fins of a bull shark 
protruding 2 ft. above the water. The shark 
took an exploratory bite of his arm and a 
chunk of his thigh. “He’s got me!” Jessie 
yelled. “Get him off! Get him off me!” 

On shore, his uncle Vance Flosenzier 
turned toward the screaming children and 
saw blood coloring the ocean. He and 
another man sprinted into the surf and 
found the 7.4-ft., 200-Ib. shark about to roll 
away, its jaw on Jessie’s arm. Vance, who 
trains for triathlons, grabbed the shark by 
its sandpapery tail and tried to pull, but it 
would not budge. He yanked again, and 
Jessie fell away, his arm ripping, as the 
shark clamped down. Aware that two girls 
were still farther out in the water, Vance 
walked backward, pulling the shark along 
the sandy bottom of the shallow sea toward 
shore. With Jessie's arm only partly 
swallowed, the shark tried to wiggle free 
from Vance’s barehanded grasp. But Vance, 
at 6 ft. Lin. and 200 lbs., held on and 
dragged it to shore where his wife Diana 
and others had laid Jessie on the sand. 

“Shark! My brother’s been bitten by a 
shark!” a boy yelled as he ran down the 
beach. Tourists Trina Casagrande and 
Susanne Werton of St. Louis, Mo., 
thought it was a prank and kept walking. 
Then they saw the chaos and the crowd 
gathered around the unmoving body of a 
boy, the red muscle of his thigh exposed 
and looking like a “bite [had been taken] 
out of a drumstick.” The women could not 
see much blood. Most of it had drained 
from the boy into the Gulf. Jessie’s lips 
were whiter than his face and body. His 
eyes were open, but rolled back. 

“We have to get him covered up,” 
Werton told her friend. All they could find 
were a sheet and beach towels. Werton took 
over CPR compressions from Vance as Diana 
blew air into Jessie's mouth. Werton counted 
to five, then pushed five times, then counted 
again as Diana blew. His chest rose, so they 
knew they were getting air into him. 


The shark attack had severed Jessie’s 
arm 4 in. below the shoulder. Vance tied 
towels into tourniquets and used T shirts to 
cover the bone sticking out from the stump, 
slowing the loss of what little blood was 
left in the boy's body. Breathless but calm, 
Vance used his cell phone to call the 911 
dispatcher, “The right arm and right leg are 
gone ... Completely gone. He’s lost a lot of 
blood .., He wasn’t breathing, and he didn’t 
have a pulse a minute ago... We need a life 
helicopter out here or something like that.” 

Before they landed, the crew of the 
chopper from Baptist Hospital saw the 
shark on the beach, its gray body against 
the white sand. Once the chopper touched 
down, they discovered that Jessie had 
basically been drained of blood, the worst 
situation in a trauma. In such situations, 
fewer than 1% of victims survive. No 
medication can help the heart. “There is 
nothing left to pump,” says Greg Smith, an 
emergency-room ician who had 
hopped onto the helicopter when he heard 
there had been a shark attack. “You've 
basically run the pump dry.” The medics 
could well have declared Jessie dead. But 
Smith and paramedic Chris Warnock had 
kept the chopper’s engines running for a 
“scoop and run” and with Jessie’s uncle, 
they carried the boy to the chopper. “He 
was kind of like a rag doll,” Smith says. 
Inside, the medics continued cpr and 
inserted a breathing tube. They had been 
on the ground less than 6 min. As they 
closed the door, they asked about the arm. 
Smith says, “No one knew where it was.” 

The shark was still thrashing on the 
beach. Jared Klein, a National Park Service 
ranger, wondered whether the arm was in 
the water or in the shark’s mouth. Ata 
paramedic’s suggestion, he took his expand- 
able baton and pried apart the bull shark's 
jaws. There it was. But, says Klein, “the 
arm was too far in the mouth to remove 
it,” particularly with the shark still in 
violent convulsion. He asked the crowd to 
step back and shot the shark four times in 
the head. Then he opened its mouth with 
the baton, while Tony Thomas, a lifeguard 
and volunteer firefighter, his own arm 
wrapped in a towel for protection, reached 
in with hemostats and extracted the limb. 
He covered it with a towel and packed it in 
ice to be rushed to a waiting ambulance. 

By the time the chopper landed at the 
hospital, Jessie had gone without blood— 
and thus oxygen—for 30 min. The medics 
put him on a gurney and took him down in 
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an elevator four floors to Trauma Room 9, 
continuing CPR all the way. As doctors, 
nurses, aides and technicians hunched over 
the lifeless boy, nurse Dawn Colbert 
inserted an IV into his arm and began a 
rapid infusion of O-negative blood, the 
universal-donor type. Within 15 minutes, 
Colbert pumped nearly 1.5 liters of warmed 
blood into Jessie, about half the normal 
volume for an 80-Ib. boy. Jessie began to 
bleed. But his heart still wasn’t beating on its 
own. Twice the team stopped cpr, waiting 
for Jessie’s heart to pump on its own. No 
pulse. Nurse Sandi Miller, who was keeping 
watch for the arrival of the arm, prayed 
under her breath as the team continued cpr, 
then paused for a third time. One doctor felt 
a faint carotid pulse, another felt a femoral 
pulse. The blood began to flow on its own. 
Outside, the ambulance had pulled up. “As 
soon as his limb came through the door, we 
got a heartbeat,” Miller says. 

Having stabilized Jessie, Dr. Jack Tyson 
summoned colleagues to close up the 
wound. Joining Tyson in the E.R. were 
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Jessie, in orange shirt, at his 
First Communion party; 
Uncle Vance, above; Thomas, 
in red trunks, reached into 
the shark for Jessie's arm 























orthopedic surgeon Juliet De Campos and 
microvascular surgeon Ian Rogers. The 
doctors were surprised by the neat tears in 
the muscles and tissues. “My God,” Rogers 
told the others. “This is replantable!” In 16 
years of reattaching arms, it was the cleanest 
cut Rogers had ever seen. “You never get a 
shark bite like that,” says De Campos. Still, 
the doctors debated for nearly an hour 
before Rogers made the call to proceed. 

One bone, three nerves, one artery, three 
veins and three muscle groups had to be 
reattached if Jessie was to recover with some 
semblance of normal use of his arm. While 
De Campos prepared the stump, Rogers 
marked the corresponding veins, arteries and 
nerves with sutures on the severed arm. 
First, De Campos shortened the arm even 
more, taking away about an inch of bone so 
that the stump would hold a plate to keep the 
limb in place. She clamped the bones 
together—two screws in the stump, two at 
the overlap and two more in the arm. 

That done, Rogers connected the muscle 
tissue. Wearing magnifying goggles, he be- 
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gan reattaching major nerve endings, which 
are just slightly thicker than an eyelash. Next, 
veins and arteries were reconnected. Rogers 
had to take some veins from Jessie’s leg to 
replace damaged vessels in the arm. Finally, 
Rogers released the clamps and blood began 
to flow back into the arm, which he de- 
scribes as “absolutely white” and very cold. 
Arteries and veins starved for blood for so 
long went into spasms as new liquid began 
to flow. Antispasmodics were administered, 
and team members massaged the arm. 

Five minutes, 10, 15. No response in the 
arm. “We were nursing this for about 30 
minutes,” Rogers says. “Then, all of a 
sudden, all the little cuts in his forearm 
started to bleed, and we could hear pulses in 
the arteries.” The trickiest part, the doctors 
say, was stitching the skin back. “It was like 
putting a jigsaw puzzle together,” says De 
Campos. After 12 hours in surgery, they 
wheeled him into the recovery room. They 
could only wait and see if he would survive. 

Dave and Claire Arbogast found out 
about the attack when Vance called them 
from the rangers’ station. It’s the second 
time an Arbogast child has knocked on 
death’s door. In 1994 Dustin spent more 
than a week in a coma after a car wreck. 
Now 17 and recovered, he is the family’s liv- 
ing hope for Jessie’s recovery. Friends who 
know Jessie talk about a tough kid, one who 
can hold his own in debates with grownups 
about the sun and stars, but who is happy to 
shoot squirt guns and swing from oak trees. 
When he got a finger stuck in a hole in the 
school bus two years ago, he remained calm 
as firefighters cut away the bus to free him. 

Last Thursday, 13 days after the attack, 
Jessie’s parents put him in a wheelchair and 
rolled him around the intensive-care unit, 
IVs dangling behind them. Jessie responds 
to pain stimuli, and his eyes are open. But 
his parents are not sure he can see them. At 
his bedside, they talk to him about Digimon 
cartoons and other things he enjoys. The 
parents were there when De Campos 
moved Jessie’s reattached arm to make him 
more comfortable, and the boy moved it 
back. They were there when he wiggled his 
hand. “They continue to view every small 
step as a very positive sign of hope,” says 
Sister Jean Rhoads of Sacred Heart 
Children’s Hospital, where the boy has been 
transferred. Rogers, Jessie’s surgeon, says 
the boy will probably not regain full use of 
his arm. And his right thigh lost half of its 
mass during the attack, so he will probably 
require a brace to walk—if he can walk. Or if 
he ever wakes up to tell his part of a tale of a 
boy and a shark on the wrong side of each 
other. —With reporting by Alice Jackson Baughn/ 
Ocean Springs and Michael Peltier/Pensacola 
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tures have given them in recent years. Some 
caps seem to be saying that if they can’t run 
free, they won't leave the station house. 
That would seem to set up a choice: Are 
we to have a low-crime society, in which 
cops are violent cowboys, or a high-crime 
culture, in which cops can’t stop a mob 
without written Justice Department ap- 
proval? That dilemma is surely a creaky 
contrivance. Police can be effective with- 
out being jackbooted thugs. But 
many cities besides Cincinnati 
will probably face this question 
in coming months as lawmakers 
look to monitor police activity and 
as police protest the new rules. 
The response of politicians to the outcry 
over racial profiling amounts to a lawmaking 
jamboree. Congress is considering the End 
Racial Profiling Act, which would force local 
police to record the race of everyone sub- 
jected to a traffic or pedestrian stop and to 
punish officers who rely on race when de- 
ciding whether to stop someone. Thirteen 
states and hundreds of localities have enact- 
ed legislation designed to reduce or at least 
study racial profiling. Bills are pending in at 
least 12 other states. Everyone from Attor- 
ney General John Ashcroft, long a conserv- 
ative on race issues, to Senator Hillary Rod- 
ham Clinton, long a liberal, has denounced 


racial profiling. Declared President Bush in 
February: “It is wrong, and we must end it.” 

But what, exactly, is “it”? One doesn’t 
diminish the gravity of racial profiling by 
noting that there is no accepted under- 
standing of what the term means. It is not 
in criminology texts. It seems to have been 
popularized in the early ‘90s by activists 
and reporters in New Jersey, not cops, Be- 
fore we can tell police what they are doing 


wrong, we must figure it out for ourselves. 

When Americans first became interest- 
ed in the idea of criminal “profiling,” it 
seemed a heroic pursuit. A decade ago we fell 
in love with Clarice Starling, the fictional FBI 
agent chasing a serial killer. But was Starling 
aracial profiler? Remember the scene in The 
Silence of the Lambs in which Special Agent 
Crawford asks for a description of the man 
the two are after? Her first answer is that the 
killer is “a white male.” It just so happens 
that nearly all American serial killers have 
been white men. It just so happens that 
blacks commit a disproportionate percent- 








age of rapes and (nonserial) murders in the | 


U.S. But when should acting on such infor- 
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mation become a crime? When does the use- 
ful practice of criminal profiling become the 
inglorious practice of racial profiling? 

Most often we use the latter term to de- 
scribe the police practice of stopping peo- 
ple for “driving while black,” but there are 
myriad permutations. Actor Danny Glover 
held a press conference in 1999 because 
cabdrivers weren't stopping for him in New 
York City; some called this “hailing while 


Many blacks felt that Timothy Thomas had been racially 





black.” In May the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union got the U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration to repay $7,000 it had 
seized from a black businessman in the 
Omaha, Neb., airport on the (quite false) 
theory that it was drug money. The A.C.L.u. 
called it “flying while black.” Dr. Lauren 
Shaiova, a pain specialist who treats sickle- 
cell-disease patients at Manhattan's Beth 
Israel Medical Center, says doctors have 
long allowed African-American sickle-cell 
sufferers to agonize because they assume 
blacks will become addicted to pain med- 
ication. Call it “ailing while black.” 

And it’s not just a black thing. Colum- 
nist Roberto Rodriguez has written about 








having his car “ripped apart” by federal | been picked up for that crime in the past, 


agents in New Mexico two years ago be- 
cause he was traveling “a suspicious route.” 
In June the U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation began investigating complaints that 
Arab Americans are searched too often at 
the Detroit airport. And a judge is consid- 
ering whether to open sealed documents 
from the FBI's untidy case against Wen Ho 
Lee, a former Los Alamos engineer who 
was accused of 
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mation. Last 
year Lee plead- 
ed guilty to improperly downloading clas- 
sified material, but activists say the sealed 





documents may prove he was targeted be- | 


cause of his Taiwanese heritage. 

But how much racial profiling actually 
occurs? Criminologists are still debating 
how to answer that question. Should we 
take the percentage of traffic stops for a 
certain racial group and hold it against that 
group’s percentage in the population? Or 
should it be the percentage of stops vs. the 
actual driving presence of that group in the 
area where the stops were made? If we are 
talking about the percentage of people ar- 
rested for a certain crime, can we consider 
the rate at which others of their race have 
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| sy,” says Robert MeNeilly Jr., the 





or is that data always tainted by the racism 
of the cops who arrested them? 

“It’s very hard to measure these things,” 
says Samuel Walker of the University of 
Nebraska at Omaha, author of Police Ac- 
countability. He wrote a paper suggesting 
that the best way to analyze the traffic-stop 
activity of particular officers is to measure 
it against the work of other officers pull- 
ing comparable shifts. Then, presumably, 
those cops who disproportionately stop 
blacks or Latinos (or whites, for that mat- 
ter) could be identified. Walker's approach 
seems sound, but almost no cities collect 
traffic-stop data on a cop-by-cop basis. 

The ones that do, like Pittsburgh, 
Pa., are reluctant to make the raw data 
public. “Get in the habit of reporting 
that, and you can create controver- 


city’s police chief. He says ran- 
dom quarter-to-quarter fluctu- 
ations in the data would pro- / 
duce misleading headlines, 

like RACIAL PROFILING ON 

THE RISE IN PITTSBURGH. 
McNeilly says a feder- 
al auditor has consis- 
tently found that the 










































city’s police stop minorities in “pretty close” 
proportion to their all-around presence in 
the population. 

Why aren’t the proportions exactly the 
same? McNeilly, a compact, muscled white 
man who has decent relations with black 
leaders in town, says class, not race, is the 
answer. “Poor neighborhoods have drugs 
being sold, disorderly conduct, gangs, trash 
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being thrown on the street, fights, loud 
music. So police will make more stops in 
those areas,” he says. He notes that he 
“constantly” gets requests from black 
neighborhoods for more—not fewer—cops 
to patrol the streets. 

Which brings us to another delicate 
matter: Can racial profiling sometimes be 
justified? That depends on your definition, 
which requires a short jaunt into the histo- 
ry of the term. Most criminologists credit 
former FBI chief of research Howard Teten 
with inventing (or at least popularizing) the 
idea of “profiling.” In the late 1950s, Teten 
was a rare combination of cop and scholar. 
He worked crime scenes for the San Lean- 
dro, Calif., police and took classes in psy- 
chology at Berkeley. Now 68, Teten says 
most departments back then gathered evi- 
dence at crime scenes only to find direct 
clues about a criminal—a dropped match- 
box, for instance. But Teten looked at the 
way the criminal committed the crime to 
build a psychological profile of him—his 
personality, his mental status. “You might 
see overreaction toward a certain part of 
TIME Visit time.com to see more of 
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st! | from Cincinnati 
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is not usually seen,” Teten says. 

His techniques helped solve many 
crimes, and in 1969 he began teaching 
courses on profiling for the FB1. Within a 
decade, agents who had taken his courses 
had migrated throughout the bureau, and 
by the early '80s, profiling had spread to 
some local police departments. But Teten 





says his fairly limited notion of profiling— 
identifying a criminal’s personality traits 
by analyzing the nature of his crime—was 
expanded too quickly by police who didn’t 
have much training in psychology. Teten 
thought of profiling as a tool primarily for 
murder investigations, but it was now be- 
ing used even in robberies. 

To make matters worse, as the crack 
epidemic began in the 1980s, harried cops 
had no time to construct elaborate criminal 
profiles. Simple ones would suffice. In 1983 
the Illinois state police began targeting co- 
caine couriers in and around Chicago. Go- 
ing after low-level couriers is a shockingly 
inefficient way to fight drugs, but coke was 
spreading around the city quickly, and poli- 
ticians demanded action. Most of the couri- 
ers the state police initially caught were 
young Hispanic men who, when questioned 
during traffic stops, didn’t have a good an- 
swer about where they were going. 

That profile, involving four compo- 
nents—young, Hispanic, male, confused— 
became famous in the 1980s because of the 
DEA’s Operation Pipeline. Pipeline was es- 





sentially a series of training seminars the 
DEA built around the Illinois strategy of tar- 
geting couriers. Local police around the 
nation—particularly in the Southwest and 
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the body or use of the weapon in a way that | along the East Coast—were taught to profile 


these couriers. In 1999, Donnie Marshall, 
then No. 2 at the DEA, proudly told Congress 
that Operation Pipeline had led to seizures 
of 116,188 kg of cocaine, 748 kg of crack and 
872,777 kg of marijuana, and that half a bil- 
lion dollars in drug money had been seized. 

What Marshall didn’t discuss was the 
toll Operation Pipeline took on minorities. 
No one will ever know how many innocent 
men and boys were searched for drugs as 
part of Operation Pipeline. But we do know 
that many Hispanics today feel betrayed by 
the criminal-justice system. Does that mean 
Operation Pipeline was a total failure? No 
one worth hearing argues that race should 
be the only factor in police decision-making, 
but should race never be part of a criminal 
profile? The legislation pending in Congress 
would outlaw any use of race in traffic or 
pedestrian stops, even if race is only one of 
many factors cops have adduced in a profile. 
Of course, cops would still be able to stop an 
African American if they thought he was a 


specific black suspect, but otherwise race 
would be barred from “routine investigato- 
ry activities.” In other words, the bill would 
ban projects like Operation Pipeline. 

It’s unclear whether President Bush 
will sign such a provision. He has spoken 
against racial profiling in only the most gen- 
eral terms. But conservatives are mounting 
a campaign to defeat the legislation. In the 
City Journal, based in New York City, 
Heather Mac Donald, senior fellow of a 
right-leaning think tank called the Manhat- 
tan Institute, argues that disproportionate 
traffic stops may be rational because there 
is “some evidence” that minorities commit 
more traffic violations per capita. 

She cites a 1998 study in a journal called 
Accident Analysis and Prevention showing 
that in 1973, 1986 and 1996, in random sur- 
veys of thousands of drivers across the U.S., 
African Americans were more likely than 
whites to fail breath tests for alcohol. (His- 
panics were less likely to fail the tests than 
whites in 1973, but in 1986 and 1996, years 
that are under scrutiny in the racial-profil- 
ing debate, a greater percentage of Hispan- 
ics failed the test.) 

Mac Donald also writes that “in Illinois, 
blacks have a higher motorist-fatality rate 


| than whites.” And blacks do have more fatal 


traffic accidents per mile driven than whites, 
but the difference is negligible. According to 
Siim Soot, the transportation expert at the 


= 
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University of Illinois at Chicago from whom 
Mac Donald obtained her data, in 1990 
whites in Illinois had .014 fatalities per mil- 
lion miles driven while the rate for Illinois 
blacks was .015 per million. Latinos in the 
state did have a much higher rate—.022—but 
Soot’s sample of Latinos was quite small. 
“The conclusions here are not overwhelm- 
ing in one direction or another,” says Soot. 

For the sake of argument, assume for a 
moment that blacks and Hispanics are worse 
drivers—more likely to drive drunk, more 
likely to be involved in fatalities. (We know 
from federal studies that only 51% of blacks 
wear seat belts, vs. 62% of whites.) But is any 
of that relevant? Worries about traffic safety 
may be one reason minorities are stopped 
more often than whites, but those concerns 
don’t explain—at least not entirely—why 
they are searched more often. Cops search 


cars for many reasons besides traffic safety— | 


usually because the officers smell or see 
something in the car that looks suspicious, 
like a joint or a gun. The disparate search fig- 


minorities lay claim to victimhood 


ures are stunning. In San Diego, which has 
released a study of its vehicle stops for the 
year 2000, both blacks and Hispanics who 
were stopped by police had a 10% chance 
of being searched, and whites had only a 
3% chance. Contraband was found in about 
13% of searches of both whites and blacks— 
but only in 5% of searches of Hispanics. 
Perhaps police are more likely to search 
minorities because they commit a dispropor- 
tionate number of crimes. William Tucker 
makes this point in an article in the conserv- 
ative Weekly Standard. According to the lat- 
est federal figures, blacks are 12% of the U.S. 
population but account for 27% of all sexual- 
assault convictions, 66% of all robbery con- 
victions and 38% of all fraud and embezzle- 
ment convictions. Yet it seems unlikely that 


a traffic officer who searches a black motorist | 


on the shoulder of a highway believes he is | 


stopping a robbery, rape or embezzlement. 


FORGET THE NUMBERS FOR A MINUTE, AND 
return to Cincinnati. Three months ago, 
riots erupted in the city after a white offi- 
cer shot and killed an unarmed black man, 
Timothy Thomas, who was sought by au- 
thorities not for murder or rape but for a 
dozen misdemeanors, many of them traffic 
violations. There was a sense that Thomas 
had been racially profiled to death. 
Because Cincinnati—like many cities— 
doesn’t yet collect racial data on police ac- 








tivity, it is hard to say whether the police 
force is as bad as some claim. But several | 
facts about the force may help explain why 
many blacks feel that cops are biased—why 
they may believe they were racially pro- | 
filed during a traffic stop even if their tail- 
light was burned out. First, the police divi- 
sion is only 28% African American, while 
the city is 43% black. Cincinnati is the 10th 
most segregated city in the nation, accord- 
ing to the 2000 Census. That segregation is | 
reflected in the police division, many of | 
whose ranking officers graduated from the 
same Catholic high school on the (mostly 
white) West Side. 

Racial suspicion abounds on the force. 
Some white cops fume about hiring prac- 
tices established in 1987 to make the divi- 
sion more racially balanced. For every 4 
whites promoted, 1 black must be promot- 
ed. “Can you imagine how you'd feel,” asks 
Fangman of the Fraternal Order of Police, 
“if you studied your a__ off, got the right 
score and got passed over because of race?” 
Black officers are embittered 
too. “There are 16 cap- 
tains—1 is black. There are 












THOMAS 


> MOTHER 
grieves for 
her son, 
DL 
sought for 
minor | 


offenses 


41 lieutenants—6 are black,” notes Scotty | 
Johnson, president of the Sentinels, a black | 
police group. “I don’t think they object to 
blacks in the police force, but it makes them 
nervous when we start moving up.” 
Johnson just bought a new Mercedes. 
“Oh, I can see it on their faces,” he says of 
his co-workers. “How is a black guy driving 
that car? You know that car is safer from 
getting ‘accidentally dented if I park in the 
‘ghetto’ Taft High School lot than if I park 


on the police lot? We're constantly being 
racially profiled by our white colleagues. 
So of course they’re doing it on the street.” 

So Cincinnati is a place where even the 
authorities—black and white—suspect that 
authority works against them. In a city 
where even fellow officers don’t entirely 
trust one another, no wonder mere citizens 
raise their antennae during police encoun- 
ters. Reports of racial profiling have taught 
many of us to be suspicious of cops. But if 
we act suspicious, cops notice. And when 
cops get scared—is that guy reaching for a 
wallet or his gun?—the whole process of 
distrust and fear can all too easily spiral 
into danger. 

We will never know how often racist 
white police officers pull people over be- 
cause they belong toa minority. But there are 
some signs that police departments have im- 
proved over the past 25 years. Since 1976, 
the number of African Americans killed by 
police each year has fallen by more than half, 
according to the Justice Department, from a 
rate of about 11 per million to 5 per million 
in 1998. With a few notable exceptions— 
Los Angeles, for one—most departments are 


less corrupt and more accountable than ever. 

The debate over racial profiling may be 
giving that trend another shove. And it will 
yield mountains of data in the next few 
years as police departments begin to re- 
lease figures on the people they stop. But 
the hard part will be to figure out why they 
stop them—and whether race should ever 
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be part of the reason. —With reporting 
by Marguerite Michaels/Cincinnati and Sarah 
Sturmon Dale/Minneapolis 
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VIEWPOINT 


Shelby Steele 


Hailing While Black 


Are we debating racism in America or merely defending our ideologies? 


N MANHATTAN RECENTLY I ATTEMPTED SOMETHING THAT 

is thought to be all but impossible for a black man: I tried 

to hail a cab going uptown toward Harlem after dark. And 

I'll admit to feeling a new nervousness. This simple ac- 
tion—black man hailing cab—is now a tableau in America’s 
ongoing culture war. If no cab swerves in to pick me up, 
America is still a racist country, and the entire superstructure 
of contemporary liberalism is bolstered. If I catch a ride, con- 
servatives can breath easier. So, as I raise my hand and step 
from the curb, much is at stake. 

It’s all the talk these days of racial Pur that has set 
off my nerves in this way. Having grown 
up in the era of segregation, know I can 
survive the racial profiling of a cabby. 
What makes me most nervous is the 
anxiety that I have wrongly estimated 
the degree of racism in American life. I 
am a conservative. But conservatism is 
a misunderstood identity in blacks that 
would be much easier to carry in a 
world where New York City cab drivers 
stopped for black fares, even after dark. 

It is easy to believe that racial pro- 
filing is a serious problem in America. It 
fits the American profile, and now 
politicians have stepped forward to give 
it credence as a problem. But is it a real 
problem? Is dark skin a shorthand for 
criminality in the mind of America’s 
law-enforcement officers? Studies 
show that we blacks are stopped in 
numbers higher than our percentage in 
the population but lower than our doc- 
umented involvement in crime. If 
you're trying to measure racism, isn’t it 
better to compare police stops to actual black involvement in 
crime than to the mere representation of blacks in the pop- 
ulation? The elephant in the living room—and the tragedy in 
black America—is that we commit crimes vastly out of pro- 
portion to our numbers in society. 

But I can already hear “so what?” from those who believe 
profiling is a serious problem. And I know that the more en- 
ergetic among them will move numbers and points of refer- 
ence around like shells in a shill game to show racism. In oth- 
er words, racial profiling is now an “identity” issue like 
affirmative action, black reparations or even O.J.’s inno- 
cence, It is less a real issue than a coded argument over how 
much racism exists in society today. We argue these issues 
fiercely—make a culture war around them—because the 
moral authority of both the left and right political identities 
hangs in the balance. 

Racial profiling is a boon to the left because this politi- 
cal identity justifies its demand for power by estimating 










racism to be high. The more racism, the more power the left 
demands for social interventions that go beyond simple fair- 
ness under the law. Profiling hurts the right because it 
makes its fairness-under-the-law position on race seem in- 
adequate, less than moral considering the prevalence of 
racism. The real debate over racial profiling is not about 
stops and searches on the New Jersey Turnpike. It is about 
the degree of racism in America and the distribution of pow- 
er it justifies. 

Even as individuals, we Americans cannot define our po- 
litical and moral identities without making them account- 
able to an estimate of racism’s potency 
in American life. Our liberalism or con- 
servatism, our faith in government in- 
tervention or restraint and our concept 
of social responsibility on issues from 
diversity to school reform—all these will 
be, in part, a response to how bad we 
think racism is. The politically liberal 
identity I was born into began to fade as 
my estimate of American racism de- 
clined. I could identify with a wider 
range of American ideas and possibili- 
ties when I thought they were no longer 
tainted by racism. Many whites I know 
today, who are trying to separate them- 
selves from the shame of America’s 
racist past, will overestimate racism to 
4 justify a liberal identity that they hope 
proves that separateness. First the esti- 
mation, then the identity. 

Recently, after a talk on a college 
campus, a black girl stood up and told 
me that she was “frequently” stopped 
by police while driving in this bucolic 
and liberal college town. A professor on the same campus told 
me that blacks there faced an “unwelcome atmosphere”— 
unwelcomeness being a newly fashionable estimation of 
racism’s potency on college campuses today. Neither of 
these people offered supporting facts. But I don’t think they 
were lying so much as “spinning” an estimation of racism that 
shored up their political identities. 

We are terrible at discussing our racial problems in Amer- 
ica today because we just end up defending our identities and 
the political power we hope those identities will align us with. 
On that day in Manhattan, I caught the first cab that came 
along. And I should have been happy just for the convenience 
of good service. That I also saw this minor event as evidence 
of something, that I was practicing a kind of political sociolo- 
gy as well as catching a cab—that is the problem. o 
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Steele is the author most recently of A Dream Deferred: The 
Second Betrayal of Black Freedom in America 
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Theft, illicit sales, poverty and war are conspiring 
com ueloe-Meeyelatetcielme)m icwuleim-lualietem eclectic 


By AISHA LABI NEW YORK 
and SIMON ROBINSON KA\| 


HE DIGGING BEGAN EARLY IN 1995, 

after a farmer uncovered a sculpted 

terra-cotta head, For $30, nearly twice 

what he made a month selling yams, he 

peddled it to a traveling antiquities 
dealer, Word of the windfall spread, and locals 
elacceMellilita@meilemurstiieMe les liileme el ul mmc] 
miles northeast of the Nigerian capital, Abuja 
BLUM CUPPA iheluucem yore 
burrowing into Kawu’s stony earth. Dealers 
bid against one another, pushing up prices, in 
Kawu’s version of the Gold Rush. Bars and 
brothels opened, and newly rich locals bought 
motorcycles ‘Everybody was looking for 
money,” says Abubakar Sala, the local primary 
school teacher, who headed to the fields after 
classes to try his luck and found two sculpted 
heads. “Farmers let their crops rot because 


they were too busy digging for terra-cotta.” 
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Africa, its people already plundered by 
slavers, its animals by poachers and its miner 
al wealth by miners, is now yielding up its cul 
tural heritage. Across the continent, artifacts 
are looted from museums, from universities 
and straight from the ground. Most of the ob 
TectmerliG ala cermesiemrlilemet (i emirate 
brass and bronze sculptures, wooden grave 
markers, masks and doors ee | up in ite 
U.S. and Europe, where collectors prize 
such items as the 16th century Benin bronze 
castings whose technical finesse rivals works 
produced by Europeans of the same era 
Among the most sought-after items are fig 
urines from Kawu, with their distinctive tri 
angular eyes and abstracted features, rem- 
nants of the Nok culture that flourished in 
central Nigeria from 500 B.C. to A.D. 200. 

Nigeria has suffered the most looting 
During the past two decades its museums 
have been robbed of hundreds of their most 
valuable items. In an infamous break-in at the 
National Museum in Ile-Ife in 1994, thieves 
with an inside contact smashed open 1] display 
cases. Their haul, which included some of the 
best-known 12th and 13th century Ife terra 
cotta and brass heads—all uninsured 
worth about $200 million. It was the muse 
um’s third burglary that year. Nigerian traders 
also target villages like Kawu, buying artifacts 


Was 


from locals or encouraging rudimentary dig- 
ging. “It’s not exactly excavation,” says Abiye 
Ichaba, head of research and documentation 
at the Abuja Council for Arts and Culture 


Eluyemi, Nigeria’s chief 
of monuments, with a photo, left, of a stolen 
artifact. A 16th century Benin mask, right 
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“There’s nothing systematic about it 

pattern to it We call it plundering.” 
Some governments have attempted to 

regulate or prevent the sale of antiquities 


no 


So has the International Commission of 
Museums, which publishes a Red List of 


African archaeological objects particularly 
at risk of looting. None have had much suc- 
cess. Interpol, the international police or- 
ganization, estimates that the illicit trade in 
cultural property is worth $4.5 billion a 
year worldwide, up from $1 billion a dec- 
ade ago. Africa accounts for 10% of this 
black market, and its share is growing. “It’s 
a fantastically big problem,” says Omotoso 
Eluyemi, director general at Nigeria’s Na 
tional Commission for Museums and Mon- 
uments (N.C.M.M.) 

Long tainted with the romance and 
condescension of the word primitive, Afri- 
can works have come to be valued for their 
intrinsic beauty and artistic merit. In the 
1950s, both the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and the Museum of Modern Art turned 
down an opportunity to acquire Nelson 
Rockefeller’s extensive collection of non- 
European art, prompting Rockefeller to 
found the Museum of Primitive Art in New 
York City in 1954. By 1969 the Met had had 
a change of heart. In 1982 it opened its 
Rockefeller Wing, which absorbed the en- 
tire contents of the Museum of Primitive 
Art. Smaller galleries have echoed this 
trend. In September the Neuberger Muse 
um of Art in Purchase, N.Y., will display a 
trove of 145 pieces donated by philanthro- 
pist Lawrence Gussman, Next year the ex- 
hibition will travel to the National Museum 
of African Art at the Smithsonian 

It is the West’s growing enthusiasm for 
African objects that has placed many of 
them in jeopardy. Most of Mali’s archaeo 
logical sites, including graves built into the 
cliffs along the World Heritage-listed Ban- 
diagara escarpment, have looted 
Ethiopia is struggling to protect its oldest 
silver Coptic Christian crosses and me- 
dieval manuscripts. Since 1970, illegal 
traders in Kenya and Tanzania have 
carted off hundreds of vigango, or 
Swahili markers 
When fighting erupted in the Soma 
li capital of Mogadishu in 1991, one 
of the first casualties was the Na- 
tional Museum. Within weeks many 
of its prized exhibits, including ancient 
Egyptian pottery, were on sale to tourists in 
neighboring Kenya 

Tourists scoop up some of the illicit bar- 


been 


wooden grave 


gains, but the best artifacts are bought by 
dealers filling orders from Europe, the U.S 
and South Africa. Using a letter from the 
N.C.M.M. permitting him to export contem- 
porary arts and crafts—but not antiquities — 


Lagos dealer Chinedu Idezuna recently 
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TREASURE TROVE 


Objects like these, some dating as far 
back as the ist millennium B.C., show 
the sophistication of African artistry 


QUEEN MOTHER 


A 16th century bust of 
Queen Idia, left, one of 
five surviving memorial 
heads commissioned 
by her son, is among 
the most famous im- 
ages in African art 







































































ROYAL 
MESSENGER 


This 16th century 
bronze, right, 
represents the envoy 
who carried the em- 
blems of authority from 
Ife to Benin when a 
new King was installed 












JENNE 
TERRA-COTTA 
As many as 90% of 
the Niger Valley 
sites in Mali that 
contain statues like 
this one, left, have 
been looted 






IFE TERRA-COTTA 


This head, right, which 
is 600 to 900 years 
old, was kept in the 
royal palace in Ife 












booked a crateful of works onto a flight 
to Amsterdam. “Customs officials 
check the shipment for narcotics, for 
this and that, but because I’ve got the 
letter, I’m fine,” he says. “Our govern- 
ment doesn’t permit it, of course, but 
we gallery owners get [objects] out by 
telling [customs officials] that we are 
having a show of African culture.” 
One catalyst for the booming 
trade is poverty. Villagers, many of 
whom have turned to Islam or Chris- 
tianity and reject the idols of their 
forefathers, see no point in holding on 
to the artifacts when they can barely 
afford to feed their families. “Why do 
you think we sold them?” says school- 
teacher Sala. “We need money.” 
Political unrest fuels the trade. In 
the Democratic Republic of Congo, as 
in Somalia, years of fighting have left 
many of the country’s museums near- 
ly empty. “For starving, unpaid sol- 
diers, anything is good for sale,” says 
George Abungu, chairman of the In- 
ternational Standing Committee on 
the Traffic in Illicit Antiquities. “Lack 
of order is a perfect breeding ground 
for people who want to collect art.” 
For Westerners, acquiring top- 
quality African art and artifacts has 
never been easier. The largest transit 
point for wholesale African art in the 
U.S. is New York City’s Chelsea Mini- 
Storage facility, an enormous ware- 
house whose ground floor resembles 
an African bazaar. Hundreds of trad- 
ers, most from West Africa, have set 
up stalls, a makeshift mosque and a 
kitchen where women prepare tra- 
ditional meals. Upstairs, Senegalese dealer 
Moussa Cissokho displays his wares. The 
presentation is modest—the figurines are 
still caked with soil, and the small space is 
crammed with crates—but the price is right. 
For a figure about a foot high that could, if it 
isa genuine Nok, command tens of thousands 
of dollars at a gallery, he quotes a bargain 
price of $3,000. What you might call a steal. 
The makeshift nature of Cissokho’s 


showroom may contribute to the bargains | 


he is able to offer, but similar deals can be 
found elsewhere. An online auction by the 
Howard S. Rose Gallery in Manhattan fea- 

tured a number of Noks, including 


a “fine large-size sculptural ter- | 


ra-cotta, low-fire ceramic 
human head” with a min- 
imum required bid of 


HEAD OF AN OBA 


This 12th to 15th 


century brass head 

of a King, or oba, was 
used in burial rites 
and then kept in a 
palace shrine in Ife 
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just $2,300. A woman who answered the 
phone at the gallery insisted that the items 
were “certifiably genuine.” When asked 
about Nigeria’s prohibition on the export 
and sale of Noks, she replied, “Maybe they 
were here before this law was passed.” 

In all likelihood these items, like many 
African antiquities on the market today, are 
fake. Christopher Steiner, a professor at Con- 
necticut College and the author of African Art 
in Transit, estimates that “90% of what’s com- 
ing into the U.S. is replicas or tourist art that’s 
being made to look old.” The problem is 
so widespread that even Bryna Freyer, 
the Smithsonian’s African-art curator, 
can’t always spot a phony. “I’m not 

sure I'd know an authen- 
tic Bura piece from 
a fake,” says Freyer, 


Schoolteacher Abubakar Sala’s makeshift 
excavations in Kawu’s fields yielded two Nok heads 


. referring to 2nd century artifacts 
= from Niger, “because there simply 
5 aren’t any in this country legally.” 
z In the softly lighted, temperature- 
> controlled rooms of museums like the 
$ Met and the Louvre, antiquities are 
displayed with a respect uncommon 
8 in an African museum, where an ex- 
hibit may be dusty, unlabeled and all 
~ but forgotten. Moreover, the antiq- 
* uities are safe. Frank Willett, a leading 
authority on Nigerian antiquities, has 
advised that disputed items in West- 
ern museums not be returned to Ni- 
geria unless they can be properly 
protected. He compares the illicit- 
art trade to the drug trade. “The stim- 
ulus for all this, of course, comes 
from the West,” he says. “If collec- 
tors and museums were not interest- 
ed in acquiring these pieces, there 
wouldn't be an illicit trade in them.” 
Some attempts to stem the traffic 
may be working. Authorities in Mali 
have cut illegal exports 75% by enlist- 
ing villagers as informants. Mali is the 
only African country with which the 
U.S. has signed a bilateral treaty re- 
stricting the importation of cultural 
artifacts. In Nigeria, museums boss 
Eluyemi is talking with a group of il- 
legal traders—who insist on being 
called vendors and have even formed 
a union—to work out “compen- 
sation” for the works they find to 
ensure that at least some objects re- 
main in the country. The 1995 dig- 
ging frenzy in Kawu slowed after six 
months, partly as a result of visits by 
police and cultural officials. 
Idezuna, the Lagos dealer, has prepared 
to export four worn but beautiful Nok sculp- 
tures. They look fragile and dainty, their tex- 
ture slightly granulated, as if built up by sand 
and glue. Idezuna paid $450 for the lot and 
expects to make $15,000 when he sells them 
to one of his European contacts, who will sell 
them for as much as $30,000. “It concerns me 
that we are losing our cultural heritage,” he 
says. “But I don’t blame myself. If I had the 
money to collect them, I wouldn’t sell 
them. But they are more protect- 
ed in Europe. Here we are yet to 
know the value of what we have.” 
As long as they are valued 
elsewhere, Africa’s remaining 
riches will continue their exo- 
dus. The rape of this treasure- 
filled continent is not over. @ 








BENIN FIGURE 


This 17th century 
bronze is one of a pair 


on spikes that were 
stuck into the ground 
on either side of the 
King during ceremonies 
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A Ghost of a Chance 


Can a smartly strange comedy about a couple of 
weird kids make it in today’s crass teen market? 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


THEY HAVE CAST THEMSELVES 
as outcasts. Standing apart at 
their high school graduation, 


998s ; they gaze at the proceedings 
© from the Olympus of their 

Tu | scorn. “This is so bad it’s 
“}~=* good,” says Rebecca (Scarlett 

: Johansson). Enid (Thora 


Birch) corrects her only friend: “This is so 
bad it’s gone past good and back to bad 
again.” The girls are subtle connoisseurs of 
bad. They have a favorite lousy comedian, 
ugly doll, porno store and, eventually, a fa- 
vorite pathetic nerd. That's 
Seymour (Steve Busce- 
mi), who collects old rec- 
ords and fresh psychic 
wounds. “I would kill to 
have stuff like this!” Enid 
enthuses when she sees 
Seymour's stash of 78s. 
“Please,” he dourly replies, 
“go ahead and kill me.” 
Finally! After a heat 
rash of teen comedies 
that promote adoles- 
cence as a frenetic party 
where every kid pairs 
off with a comely part- 


ner and has fabulous sex, ? 





sketchbook,” says Clowes in his Oakland, 
Calif., home. “They felt like two parts of my 
personality. Enid is the id, dissatisfied with 
everything, not sure where she belongs; 
Rebecca is more pragmatic, trying to make 
the best of it. That’s my inner conflict.” 
The two would have stayed on the page if 
not for Terry Zwigoff, best known for Crumb, 
his 1994 documentary on the cartoonist. 
Eager to direct a fiction feature, the San 
Francisco filmmaker got in touch with 
Clowes to work on Ghost World. At first, 
they tried a close adaptation of the comic. 
“It wasn’t working,” Clowes says. “We were 
sustaining the corpse of something. So we 


nation. She gives Enid the stooped posture 
and scowl of an overweight spinster; she’s a 
prematurely old soul. Johansson, now 16, is 
nifty as Enid’s more passive ally. “Rebecca's 
head is screwed on right,” Johansson notes, 
“but Enid’s is sort of floating around.” 
Zwigoffs major contribution to the 
script was the fleshing out of Seymour, a 
minor character in the comic. Zwigoff took 
aspects from Robert Crumb and his broth- 
er Charles, but mainly, the director says, 
“he was based on me.” It was easier to 
write the character than to get the studio 
bosses’ approval of the actor to play him. “I 
fought and fought to have Steve Buscemi. 
We could have made this film four years 
earlier if I'd agreed to cast the people they 
were giving me, like Freddie Prinze Jr.— 
people who were absurd for the part. Also, 
we literally got a note, ‘Can’t we have a 
double wedding [at the end]? They were 
serious. It’s unbelievable people don’t get a 
gun and start killing people down there.” 





, -_ 
here comes the genre's | augH, CLOWES, LAUGH: The author and two of his fleshed-out creatures, Enid (Birch) and Seymour (Buscemi) 


cleansing, toxic antidote— 

Ghost World, the Heathers of the new cen- 
tury, the movie that shows how morose 
and furtive an ordeal growing up can be. 
Residing both within Enid and Rebecca 
and at an ironic distance from them, the 
film allows the viewer to see them—and 
Seymour, that other displaced person— 
with a kind of detached sympathy. When 
Seymour calls himself “an amusingly 
cranky eccentric curiosity,” he might be 
describing the film as well. 

Ghost World originated in Eightball, a 
serial comic book by Daniel Clowes, whose 
anatomizing of anomie—Pussey!, David 
Boring—has made him the R. Crumb of 
Generation Y. (The Ghost World title is 
graffiti Clowes saw on a wall in Chicago.) 
Enid and Rebecca first appeared in 1993. 
“The characters came to me spontaneous- 
ly, fully formed, when I drew them in my 


took little tangents and enlarged them, and 
took things that were large in the comic 
and shrank them down to tangents. It was 
changed at the atomic level.” Clowes re- 
mained an active force during the shoot. “I 
have never seen a writer on set so much,” 
says Johansson. “I kept telling him, “Why are 
you here? You're the writer. Joking, obviously.” 

Zwigoff gave Clowes complete control 
over the onscreen characters. And he agreed 
with the writer's belief that the girls should 
be played by actresses no older than 18. In 
the project’s anguished gestation, Christina 
Ricci, the original star, grew too old for Enid. 
Enter Birch, fresh from her role as the 
daughter in American Beauty, and Johans- 
son, who has been playing wise children for 
almost half her life (Manny & Lo, The Horse 
Whisperer). “Enid is an original,” says Birch, 
now 19. “Timeless.” So is the actress's incar- 


Zwigoff's stubbornness paid off. “I got the 
cast I wanted,” he says. “I got left alone 
making the movie. That's a minor miracle 
down there. All the directors I’ve talked to 
can’t believe how lucky I was.” 

One of the film’s most startling and de- 
pressing images is a telephoto shot of a sub- 
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urban street clogged with fast-food joints : 


and retail shops; it could be a mug shot of 
Anywhere, U.S.A. Clowes said he wanted 
the theme to “hover in the background: the 
sense that everything in America is becom- 
ing the same.” That is the case with most 
American movies about the young; they are 
as similar in taste and emotional nourish- 
ment as McDonald's is to Burger King. In 
this arid landscape, the edifice of Ghost 
World, with all its acute insolence, stands out 
like the Taj Mahal. —Reported by Benjamin 
Nugent/New York and Chris Taylor/Oakland 
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With a hot CD and parts in an Anne Rice film and 
The Matrix sequels, Aaliyah is the queen of the day 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


y SEDUCTION AND BLOOD- 
letting are not topics that 
shy girls tend to bring up. 
But during an interview 
in a Manhattan hotel, self- 

described shy girl Aaliyah 
manages to touch on both. 

The actress (in last year’s action hit 
Romeo Must Die) and hip-hop soul singer 
(her third CD, Aaliyah, on Blackground/ 
Virgin, came out last week) is talking glee- 
fully about a love scene in her next movie. 
It’s Anne Rice’s The Queen of the Damned, 





and Aaliyah, 22, plays the boss vampire | 


Akasha. “Akasha is very manipulative,” she 
says. “She and Lestat [a character played 
by Tom Cruise in Interview with a Vampire 
and by Stuart Townsend here] get into a 
tub, and I seduce him. So I had to kiss him 
on the chest and draw blood.” She is smil- 
ing as she says this. Then she adds, “I was 
very shy about it.” But it’s too late. Once 
you've sucked blood out of an actor’s chest, 
it’s too late to go back to shy. 

For R.-and-B. stars, movies are the 
new videos. Vocalists who came of age 
watching Whitney Houston in The Body- 
guard see film roles as essential elements 
of divadom. Beyoncé Knowles of Destiny's 
Child recently headlined Mtv’s hip-hop 
remake of Carmen; next month Mariah 


Carey will star in Glitter. As for Aaliyah, she 
has been signed to play a character named 
Zee in the two upcoming sequels to The 
Matrix. She is still waiting on plot details in 
the top-secret productions but says she 
hopes to get in on the action: “There’s noth- 
ing like a strong woman who kicks butt.” 
Born Aaliyah Dana Haughton in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., and raised in Detroit, Aaliyah 
didn’t begin her career as the butt-kicking 
type. She performed on Star Search when 
she was 1] and failed to win. Closely sup- 
ported by family (her mom is her manag- 


er), she released her first album, Age Ain’t | 


Nothing but a Number, when she was just 
15 but was rocked by scandal when re- 
ports surfaced that she had secretly mar- 
ried R. Kelly, the producer of her debut, 
who was 10 years older. Kelly and Aaliyah 
have since parted ways. When asked if she 
is still in touch with Kelly, Aaliyah answers 
only with a firm, frosty no. Her multiplat- 
inum sophomore album, One in a Million 
(1996), proved she could make music—and 
sell records—without Kelly’s help. 
Aaliyah’s new CD—coming five years 
after her last one—has been much antici- 
pated. For young audiences tiring of teeny 
pop and older listeners turned off by 
gangsta rap, the new wave of hip-hop-soul 
singers provides a safe haven: music that’s 
gritty but not dirty, youthful without being 
adolescent. (This month hip-hop-soul 
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newcomer Alicia Keys, a protégé of Clive : 


Davis, the executive who signed Houston, 
saw her charming first album, Songs in A 
Minor, debut on the charts at No. 1.) 





Aaliyah describes her own sound as * 


“street but sweet”; her tracks typically 


feature gentle vocals riding on a hard = 


beat. Aaliyah’s singing on her latest CD is < 


more assertive than in the past and her 
melodic lines more distinct. The best 
songs—the thumping More Than a 
Woman and the elegant ballad It’s What- 
ever—display a growing sophistication 
and emotional depth. One track, Never No 
More, is about a woman leaving a physi- 
cally abusive relationship. 

The key to Aaliyah’s charm, however, 
is mystery. The young star loves to hint at 
private quirkiness. She says her apartment 
in Manhattan is littered with Egyptian ob- 
jects: cat statues, Egyptian pictures, a 
dresser shaped like a pyramid. At the start 
of her career, she hid her eyes behind large 
dark glasses. Later on, she took to wearing 
her long dark hair swept in front of one eye, 
like "40s film star Veronica Lake. (These 
days she is letting both her eyes show.) 

Aaliyah tends to dress all in black— 
black dresses, black boots, black whatev- 
er. She will venture into other hues, but 
her fashions are almost always stylish and 
sleek. Let the Jessica Simpsons and 
Mandy Moores have the pastels and 
plaids. Says Aaliyah: “There’s a dark side 
of me that comes out in everything I do.” 
Even as she steps into the spotlight, she’s 
got one leg in the shadows. wl 
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I can see wireless and I like what I see. 


Seeks? 





Wireless looks like a small boat on a majestic lake on a Tuesday morning. You, on the other hand, may have a 
completely different picture of wireless. But no matter how you see it, AT&T Wireless offers services and products 
designed to put you in your own personal paradise. What you want, when you want. Information access, text 
messaging, flexible plans. Unlimited freedom. Close your eyes and think: 

What does wireless look like to you? 


attwireless.com —_| 800-IMAGINE —- Ate? Wireless 


©2001! AT&T Wireless. Not available in all areas. Restrictions apply. YOUR WORLD. CLOSE AT HAND. 
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Filtering junk e-mail can be a tricky game of cat and 
mouse, as I learned when I set out to purge my In box 





website as randy as that one, 
I'd be very surprised indeed. 

The cutie incident repre- 
sented a setback in my war 
against spam, or junk e-mail. I 
used to get hundreds of these 
things a day, and some months 
ago, I vowed to rid my In box 
permanently of every last one. 
What I soon learned was that 
most e-mail software can’t 
eradicate the junk without 
throwing babies out with the 
bath water. 

Microsoft Outlook, for ex- 
ample, can trash any mail not 
sent directly to your address. 
But that ends up junking a lot 
of useful stuff—such as the dis- 
cussions on my journalism- 
school alumni e-mail list. AOL 
can turn away mail from any- 





one not flagged as a friend, but 
part of my job is to accept cor- 
respondence from strangers— 

like you, dear reader. 

The filters in Eudora, a 
popular industrial-strength 
e-mail program, let you block 
mail by addresses or subject 
lines. This quickly turned into 
an entertaining game of cat 
and mouse. I blocked the ad- 
dress of anyone who sent me 
spam, only to find that most 
spammers change their ad- 
dresses every time. So I 
focused on the subject line, 
telling Eudora to zap any mail 
that mentioned miracle diets, 
making money at home, refill- 
ing ink-jet printers or securing 
cut-rate Viagra. 

Trouble is, those dastardly 
spammers are putting their ads 
in ever more innocent-seeming 


I RECEIVED AN E-MAIL THE OTHER DAY THAT GAVE ME A MOMENT’S 
pause. “Hey cutie, How are you??” it began. “I’m sooo sorry about 
last night, click here for a SUPRISE to make u feel better.” I was 
suspicious for three reasons: my girlfriend never misspells like that, 
we had not had a row the previous night, and I was pretty sure she 
had not suddenly acquired an Australian e-mail address. At least 
one part of the message was accurate: if she ever pointed me to a 


packets, like the one from my 
Australian friend. If every spam 
looked like that, I figured, I 
would lose the war. Already, 
the complexity of my filter list— 
with 300 entries—was making 
Eudora run like a tortoise. 

Clearly it was time to bring 
out the big guns. The two lead- 
ing software tools are Spam 
Buster (contactplus.com/spam) 
and SpamKiller (spamkiller. 
com). Both tap quietly into 
your e-mail server every few 
minutes to check new mes- 
sages against a blacklist of 
known spammers and subject 
lines. I was impressed by the 
range of their databases. This 
is what my Eudora filters 
would have looked like had I 
played cat and mouse for a few 
more centuries. 

Of the two, I recommend 
SpamKiller. It’s much more ex- 
tensive, if more expensive ($30 
after a 30-day trial, vs. $15 for 
Spam Buster). One caveat: nei- 
ther program will work with 
Web-based Yahoo or Hotmail. 
However, both services will let 
you set up a regular pop mail 
account for a fee. It’s worth it. 
SpamKiller even filtered out 
my Australian pal. Next time, 
cutie, use a dictionary. a 





Questions? E-mail Chris at 
cdt@well.com. Please, no spam. 
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W. Bruce Cameron 
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How to Say Bye to Your Freshman 


When dropping your kid off at college, don’t gush or 
give advice—and save your tears for the parking lot 





I’m an orientation veteran, 
having already moved my 
daughter out of my life and into 
the start of hers. It’s an odd 
sensation: for 18 years you've 
been telling your child not to 
talk to strangers, and now she 
is going to live with them. 

It’s an 
interesting drive to 
school. Leaving the 
house, she’s just a 
high school kid who 
is making off with 
all your towels, but 
when you arrive, 
she'll be a college 
student. Her 
conversation along 
the way—it’s 
actually more ofa = | 
manic monologue— 
seems designed to 
support the thesis “I 
am the Center of the 
Universe.” This is her moment, 
so I suggest you silently bear 
even the most provocative 
comments (“Maybe next 
summer instead of working, I'll 
like hitchhike across Europe”). 

Your thoughts are probably 
focused on the titanic changes 
you'll be facing at the end of 
this journey. No more insomnia 





Cameron is the author of 
8 Simple Rules for Dating My 
Teenage Daughter 
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because she’s half an hour late 
for curfew; you'll sleep soundly 
because she is out all night. Her 
visits home will be celebrations 
characterized by hugging and 
laundry. 

Her mood will falter a little 
as you drive onto campus. 
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“Let’s go in and find your dorm 
assignment first,” you'll 
suggest. “I know it!” she'll snap 
back. She’s under great stress, 
so don’t let this get to you. She 
wants to appear as if she has 


| everything under control, even 


though she is actually feeling 
completely lost. 

Let me give you some tips 
on what not to do in these final 
moments. Don’t gush over the 
roommate, even though you 
are so relieved to see that she 
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FOR PARENTS OF COLLEGE-BOUND STUDENTS, D-DAY IS FAST 
approaching. D, in this case, is for departure, for decreasing the 
number of children at home, and for debt too, but you'll get to enjoy 
that one for many months to come. Freshman orientation begins 
soon, and after the final days of farewell parties, of packing and 
loading and fretting, of last-minute lists and purchases, “orientation” 
sounds wonderful—yet you've never been so disoriented in your life. 


is of the same gender that you 
are nearly euphoric. Your 
relationship with your 
daughter's roommate is 
completely irrelevant and will 
be confined, in the future, to 
brief phone conversations in 
which she will claim not to 
have seen your 
daughter for 
days. Don't talk 
to the resident 


PZ 
mame = adviser about 
8 anything—it 
might make 


you feel better 
to explain that 
your child has 
milk allergies, 
but your 
daughter will 
never forgive 
you. Don’t tell 
her to eat 
breakfast every day and study 
in the library, where she won't 
be distracted by dorm noise. 
Those were your mistakes— 
kids go to college to learn from 
their own mistakes. 

And finally, don’t say 
goodbye in her room, where she 
will be uncomfortably aware 
of other people and will need 
to act aloof. Take her out to the 
parking lot, where she can 
give you a real hug and where 
you can sob uncontrollably. 
You'll feel better. a 
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COMEBACK STORY 

Things are looking up for kids, 
according to the Federal Govem- 
ment’s fifth annual report on child 
well-being. The percentage of 
kids living in poverty is 16%, a 20- 
year low. Teenage mortality and 
the incidence of teens’ having 
babies is lower now than at any 
other time since these statistics 
were first kept. Kids are also less 
likely to smoke and are only half 
as likely to be victims of violent 
crime as they were in 1994. They 
are more likely to have health 
insurance (86%) and at least one 
parent fully employed (79%). 
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SEPARATE AND UNEQUAL 
The hard-fought gains of school 
integration are eroding, 
according to a study by 
Harvard's Civil Rights Project. 
More than 70% of black 
students attend schools that 
have more than 50% minority 
enroliment, compared with 
63% in 1980; 36.5% of these 
students attend schools with a 
minority enrollment of 90% to 
100%, compared with 32.5% in 
1986. The same trends apply to 
Latinos. Among the most 
segregated states are New 
York, Michigan, lilinois, 
California and Texas. 
NO RAVES FOR ECSTASY 
Worried about the possible 
long-term damage the club 
drug Ecstasy may do to your 
child's brain? So is the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse, which 
gathered scientists from 
around the globe last week to 
analyze and discuss growing 
evidence that the drug triggers 
semipermanent memory loss 
and persistent behavioral 
changes even after casual use. 
—By David Bjerklie 
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If you can’t fill in the blank, you need to start 
asking. It’s a proven way to steer kids clear 
of drugs. It’s not pestering. It’s parenting. 


ASK: WHO? WHAT? WHEN? WHERE? 
QUESTIONS. THE ANTI-DRUG. 
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Fixing the Tech Stock Factory 


John Mack’s brief is to fix an IPO scandal at CSFB. 
Meanwhile, his former firm is in an IPO stew of its own 





of credibility to Wall Street. 
Hello, Mack the Knight. 

Mack took over at CSFB, 
like Morgan a power player in 
global banking and trading, 
after its Swiss bosses sacked 
ceo Allen Wheat two weeks 
ago. Mack was available, having 
left the No. 2 job at Morgan 
Stanley in March following a 
huge career miscalculation. 
After Morgan Stanley merged 
with Dean Witter a few years 
back, Mack thought he would 
get to run it. He didn’t, so he 
moved on. That's the way it is 
with type A’s, a breed drawn to 
Wall Street like suckers to a 
flawed 1Po. 

Speaking of which, as most 
know by now, there has been 
no shortage of such offenses in 
recent years—a good many of 
the disaster deals having 
sprung from the 1Po factories at 
Mack’s new firm as well as his 
old one. That’s noteworthy 
because at the heart of CSFB’s 
problems, and one of the main 
reasons Mack was hired, is an 
1Po scandal that has shredded 


the firm’s reputation. There are | 


other issues at CSFB too. The 
firm overpaid for competitor 

Donaldson Lufkin & Jenrette, 
and now is losing some of the 





See Dan on cNNfn’s Money- 
Gang, Tuesday at 2:15 p.m. E.T. 
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star bankers that came with that 
acquisition. CSFB defines 
excess: 60% of revenue goes 
toward employee compensation, 
a full 10 percentage points over 
the industry norm. 

But Job 1 will be restoring 
credibility in the area of 1Pos. 
At CSFB, allegations include 
kickbacks from those who got 
hefty 1ro allocations. Three 
brokers have been fired. 

At Morgan Stanley, the 
question is more along the 
lines of, Did the firm do right 
by its customers? Should it 
have underwritten so 
many high-risk 
companies? The 
short answer is 
yes. The firm 
was merely 
doing what it 
always does: 
matching those 
who need 
capital (dreamy 
dotcom start- 
ups) with those 



















BY MOST ACCOUNTS, JOHN MACK IS A TENACIOUS, INTIMIDATING, 
demanding, no-excuses kind of manager. Get called into his office, 
and you better be prepared. Show him up, and you’ve made an 
enemy for years. His verbal dressing downs while at the helm of 
mighty Morgan Stanley left underlings nearly needing a change of 
underthings. He is, it seems, just the tough s.o.b. to rescue scandal- | 
ridden Credit Suisse First Boston—and restore a badly needed ounce 


eager to supply it (dreamier 
market neophytes, as well as a 
large number of institutional 
investors). Sometimes the 
dreams come true. After all, 
Morgan floated Microsoft and 
AOL, speculative plays in their 
early days too. 

But try telling that to folks 
who lost the ranch listening to 
glowing stock opinions of star 
analysts like Henry Blodget at 
Merrill Lynch. The wounded 
want blood. Just last week Mer- 
rill revealed that it had settled a 
case with an investor who lost 
$800,000 in part, 
the investor says, 
by following 

Blodget’s ad- 
vice. Merrill 
says there is 
no mention 
of Blodget 
in the set- 
tlement, 
and it mere- 
ly wanted to 
avoid arbitra- 





| tion expense. In any event, the 
settlement was considerable: 
$400,000. Although most arbi- 
tration cases lack precedential 
value, you can imagine that 
tech-1Po underwriters will be 
hearing from lawyers for other 
investors who lost bundles. 

Mack attracts attention 
because both his new and old 
firms were doing much of the 
underwriting. At CSFB, star 
tech banker Frank Quattrone 
brought in the mother lode: 
CSFB took public 142 tech 
companies in 1998-2000. In 
the same period, while Mack 
was the top hands-on manager 
at Morgan Stanley, his firm 
| underwrote 68 tech-stock 
IPOs, according to Thomson 
Financial. The firms ranked 1 
and 3, with Goldman Sachs 
notched in between. 

Running a big-time Wall 
Street firm is not like running a 
carmaker. GE wonderboss Jack 
Welch cried uncle shortly after 
acquiring Kidder Peabody in 
1986, and the Solomonic 
Warren Buffett couldn’t run fast 
enough from his interim job as 
chief of Salomon Brothers in 
1992. So you can see why 
stumbling CSFB grabbed Mack, 
whose own record for running a 
clean ship is pretty much 
unblemished. Mack was even 
rumored to be on the short list 
to succeed Arthur Levitt as head 
of the Securities and Exchange 





Commission. He’s known for 
giving egocentric bankers— 
Quattrone while at Morgan 
Stanley, for one—the boot rather 
than caving to princely 
demands. 

So the bet everywhere is that 
Mack will succeed by enforcing 
strict management controls that 
tend to get lost in a bull market. 
Others will too, it is hoped, be- 
cause so far all we've got is a set 
of “best practices” for bankers 
and analysts and yet no way to 
enforce them. A few firms have 
eliminated some conflicts of in- 
terest—but not the worst ones. 


As ever, buyer beware. ¥ 


MACK THE KNIGHT: No-nonsense 
CEO needs to restore credibility 
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OUR ANALYSTS 
TRAVEL THE WORLD 
SEARCHING FOR 
UNDERVALUED 
STOCKS FOR 
TEMPLETON FUNDS. 


i searched the globe for bargain stocks 


For more than 50 years, our analysts have ; 


: stocks selling at prices unusually low rela- : 
i tive to their true value. These bargains are 
i borderless, and some of our best opportu- 
: nities have come from unexpected places or 
: at unexpected times. As you might guess, : 
: it takes time to find such bargains—and } 
: at 1-800-FRANKLIN Ext. T409. 


We are long-term investors. We think } 


i patience to stay with them. 


: against the grain and act in spite of popular } 


? opinion. Our managers seek to buy at the : 
? point of “maximum pessimism.” Because } 
that’s when bargain stocks abound. Then : 
: we hold the stocks waiting for the values of : 


? companies to rise to higher levels. 


Finally, we spend most of our time 


- } analyzing companies, not countries, market 


trends or currency forecasts. Our main 


concern is the intrinsic value of a company. 


To gain more perspective about our 


: global investing strategy, call your invest- 


ment representative, visit our website at 


franklintempleton.com or cal! us directly 


q . 
FRANKLIN TEMPLETON 
INVESTMENTS 
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What a refreshing idea. 


Colgate 2in1. The cleaning power of toothpaste 
and the freshness of mouthwash, together. 
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By JOSH TYRANGIEL 
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You can’t buy BRAD PITT’s icy blue eyes or JENNIFER ANISTON’s adorable button 

nose, but up until last week you could have purchased the couple's everlasting symbol of 
commitment—and at a nice price too. Pitt and Aniston filed a $50 million suit in U.S. District 
Court in Los Angeles against Damiani International, the jewelry outfit that produced their wedding 
rings, for hawking “Brad & Jennifer white-gold wedding bands with diamonds,” an alleged 
violation of an agreement prohibiting the rings’ reproduction or sale. The bands, available in 
lovely 18-karat gold, were selling for a mere $1,000 at outlets in Palm Desert, Calif., and at Las 
Vegas’ Venetian Hotel. The suit also claims that “Damiani was bent on obtaining ... the type of 
publicity that money can’t buy: the purported endorsement and sponsorship of perhaps the world’s 
most recognizable couple.” Siegfried and Roy might have something to say about that last part. 
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Hometown Guy 


CHRIS WEBBER loves the people 
of Sacramento. He just hates 
Sacramento. If that sounds like 
twisted logic, you've obviously 
never been to the home of Ameri- 
ca’s best basketball fans—and hey, 
how ‘bout that California State 
Railroad Museum? Nonetheless, 
after complaining for three years 
about how he was “bored to death” 
in California’s capital and noting 
the conspicuous lack of both soul 
food and soul brothers in the area, 
the NBA’s most sought-after free 
agent re-signed with the Sacra- 
mento Kings. “I know he was say- 
ing it was boring, and that stuff 
about the food,” says Jeffrey Web- 
ber, Chris’ younger brother and 
contract negotiator. “But there is 
no way that food or the city life was 
going to be the final denominator 
in this decision.” The final denom- 
inator was $122.7 million, to be 
paid over seven years. Now Web- 
ber can afford to buy a cooler city 
and move it to Sacramento. 





: CRUZ-CRUISE? 
Zz . 
It is the curse of both sixth- 
graders and celebrities that 
everyone is dying to know how 
far their amorous relationships 
> have gone. In the case of P.S. 
164’s Rachel Marks and Nick 
Applebaum, we're still working 
the story. We do know that TOM 
CRUISE and PENELOPE CRUZ 
have got to first base, and, at 
least according to Cruise's 
publicist, Pat Kingsley, the 
homonymic duo have also been 
“on a couple of dates.” “He's 
been separated for months now,” 
said Kingsley, “and | think both 
he and Nicole [Kidman] have had 
enough time to get adjusted to not 
being married.” Speak for your 
own client. A friend of Kidman’s 
tells PEOPLE that the Aussie 
actress was “in shock” about the 
Cruz news because he had months 
ago denied to her rumors of 
excessive chemistry between him 
and his Vanilla Sky co-star. “She’s 
been wondering why the marriage 
ended,” claims the friend, “and 
this could be it.” Or 
maybe Kidman just 
wouldn't change 
her last name. 































WILL PRINCE CALL HER ANYMORE? 


What juggernaut could possibly have kept P. Diddy's The Saga 
Continues out of Billboard's top album slot this week? The answer is 
ALICIA KEYS, 20, whose Songs in A Minor is the musical surprise of 
the summer. Keys, a classically trained pianist, describes her sound 
as “Beethoven meets Wu-Tang, with a lot of soul.” Besides reaching 
record buyers, she also grabbed Prince's attention with a cover of 
his B-side chestnut How Come U Don't Cail Me Anymore? “He 
invited me down to perform at this festival he just finished putting 
on in Minneapolis,” says Keys. “Before he performed, he said, ‘I 
just want to tell you | love your rendition.’” Then she went and 
ruined the moment. “I have a little bit of a bad mouth, and | was 
onstage and | improvised this line: [singing] ‘But I'm not trying to 
hear thats __.' | didn't know that in Prince’s complex, you're not 
allowed to curse. He was like, ‘You have a terrible mouth.’” 
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Margaret Carlson 


A Woman of Substance 


KATHARINE GRAHAM, 1917-2001 


ATHARINE GRAHAM TOLD THE STORY OF HER LIFE SO WELL 
and with such raw candor in her 1997 autobiography, the 
Pulitzer-prizewinning Personal History, that retelling it 
here seems redundant. It was the tale of a fretful rich girl 
who married the dazzlingly brilliant Philip Graham. It was her 
father who owned the Washington Post, but her husband was giv- 
en majority control of the paper on the theory that no man should 
ever work for his wife. When she found the manic-depressive 
Graham dead of a gunshot wound in the bathroom of their coun- 
try house in 1963, this “doormat wife” at 46 was thrust into run- 
ning the company. Men in suits thought they would be able to 
wrest it from someone so crippled by anxiety that she practiced 
saying “Merry Christmas” before giving her first staff party. 

But she was a brainy gradu- 
ate of the University of Chicago 
with common sense who hired 
good people and learned to fire 
those who weren’t. She bet the 
farm on editor Ben Bradlee, who 
had Phil’s manic brilliance with- 
out the depression. The Post 
went from a decent, dull paper to 
a crackling, moneymaking one. 
She was nota natural skeptic but 
a natural, principled truth tell- 
er, shaking the Establishment of 
which she was a pillar. Against 
the wishes of financial advisers 
worried about the Post’s immi- 
nent IPO, she published the Pen- 
tagon papers. Alone among pub- 
lishers, she followed the facts in Watergate. With the creation 
of the paper’s irreverent Style section, Graham had to face at 
night the very powers that Sally Quinn was skewering by day. 
Graham never killed a story, although she occasionally rolled 
her eyes in sympathy with a deflated pol. At the paper she was 
a regular presence in the newsroom, even taking classified ads 
during the violent pressmen’s strike of the mid-’70s. She visit- 
ed the child-care centers she funded, folding her 6-ft. frame 
into many a kiddie-size chair. Last week, at an élite retreat in 
Sun Valley, Idaho, after lunch with Tom Hanks and before din- 
ner with Mexican President Vicente Fox, she fell and lost con- 
sciousness. She died on Tuesday. 

By then, Katharine Graham was the most powerful woman 
in America, no longer shy and awkward but regal and utterly 
imposing. With an ever more influential newspaper, with 
Newsweek—which Phil had acquired in 1961—and with an ever 
more influential salon at her house on a hill in Georgetown, she 
was Walter Lippmann and Perle Mesta rolled into one. Much has 











been made of her salon—the network stars, the Vice Presidents, 
the gray eminences. But her reach was deeper. She was the con- 
nective tissue for the permanent substratum of the capital—the 
one layered with beat reporters, academics and junior Senators 
yet to head a committee. She never babbled and showed little pa- 
tience for those who did. I was scared to death when I met her. 
She was quick to judge someone a bore, though ready to reverse 
the call on receipt of evidence to the contrary. I'd been at her 
house for dinner 50 times before she wondered whether she 
might be invited to mine. “I don’t mind lap eating,” she said. Hav- 
ing missed the bustle of a happy family life, she was thrilled to 
pitch in and toss the salad. She drew the line at busing dishes. 

She never got sentimental. But she sat with her best friend 
Meg Greenfield, op-ed editor of 
the Post, through almost every 
chemotherapy treatment in a los- 
ing battle with cancer. She talked 
with her old friend Nancy Rea- 
gan almost every week after the 
former President fell ill. No one 
quite took care of friends the way 
Kay Graham did. One night she 
shared Chinese food with me and 
my daughter as Courtney and I 
argued over the propriety of a 
strapless wedding gown. “Now, 
Courtney,” Kay said, “this is your 
wedding. You're the one wearing 
the dress. You should get exactly 
what your mother tells you.” 

When it came time to pass 
the baton to her son Donald Graham in 1991, she did it seam- 
lessly and gracefully, which is not always the case with dynas- 
tic successions. She still asked the first question at editorial 
lunches. But she kept out of her son’s hair by spending six sol- 
id years writing her book. If there was any interference, it took 
place during their weekly Sunday walks around Dumbarton 
Oaks. By then, an artificial hip was slowing her. She never com- 
plained about getting old. At parties she would plant herself on 
a chair and let the room come to her. She kept in touch by go- 
ing to the movies, even the bad ones, and she'd always ask for 
the senior discount. 

She invariably wrote out her toasts and delivered them 
with shaking hands, as she did at a February dinner for Presi- 
dent George W. Bush. But on her 84th birthday in June, in her 
house on the hill, she had no notes. The room had seen its share 
of kings and princesses, but the event on that evening meant 
the most to her. “When you live alone,” she concluded, “you're 
married to your friends.” She wasn’t trembling at all. B 
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Give your whole music collection an upgrade. 








NOT THAT YOU WOULD. BUT YOU COULD. 


THE 240-HP NISSAN PATHFINDER it's not terribly likely that you'll ever find 


But as the owner of the 2001 Nissan Pathfinder y 


240-horsepower engine, it's the most powerful SUV 


‘ou could possibly be persuad 


eve ever built. And with its All-M 


surefootedness of a professional matador while seated in a leather appointed” * cabin 


knowing your Pathfinder could handle such challen 


make all the difference? Call 800- 


ourself head to head with El Toro. 
Packed with a wallopir 
ND system! you'll have the 


Sure, it's a long shot. But doesn’t 


26-9116 or go to NissanDriven.corr 
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